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THE DEPRESSION IN ZANKOFFISM. 


i it is the Czar’s desire to make his t Empire a 
laughing-stock to Europe and the world, he has certainly 
taken the very best means for doing so. General KauiBars 
haranguing “a small knot of depressed Zankoflists”; the 
decoration of a drunken moujik with the Cross of St. 
ie apparently for no other merit than that of being 
disorderly in his cups ; and the singular ere attend- 
ing the transfer of Russian subjects in Bulgaria to French 
protection—are only the last and crowning incidents in a 
series which for farcical want of dignity no nation in the 
world can recently match, and certainly which no nation 
can desire to match. It is true that the exceedingly 
judicious and reasonable distinction said to have been made 
by Herr Von Turetmann between genuine Russian subjects 
and the riffraff of imported scoun by means of whom 
General Kautpars has been trying to upset Bulgaria, is 
contradicted ; but the fact of Russia being in some way 
induced to exchange Germany for France, at least in Rou- 
melia, remains unexplained. As for the decoration of the 
drunken cavass, CALIGULA (Mme. pvE Novikorr is familiar 
with CatieuLa’s name in this connexion) made his horse a 
consul, and Louis XIV, put his footmen into the costume 
which another King had adopted for the gentlemen of his 
household, and within recent memory an ugly but fashion- 
able hat was put out of fashion at Oxford by the ingenious 
expedient of presenting a new one, with a “ Bullingdon ” 
ribbon round it, to a drunken horseholder. But in all 
these cases the honour or decoration was, or so it seemed, 


intentionally d ed ; and the Czar surely has no in- 
tention of ing the Order of St. George? Whence it 
must be su that he is in the condition of Trranra, 


with the Philippopolis cavass playing Bottom. All which is 
amusing enough to Europe, including Bulgaria ; but it must 
be singularly galling to intelligent and patriotic Russians. 
For it must be remembered that this is no case of “he 
“laughs best who laughs last.” It is quite true that an 
absolute monarch like the Czar can, if he likes to take the 
risk, plunge Europe at any moment into war. But, even if 
he were to per or to goad himself to this pitch of folly 
and crime, it would not in the least obliterate the remem- 
brance of the preposterous and degrading antics which have 
culminated in the depression of Zankoffism and the decora- 
tion of the Philippopolis cavass for conduct which in any 
European capital would have earned him a lodging in a 
ice-cell. “The earlier proceedings would not in the least 
ve served as @ necessary or reasonable preliminary to the 
later ; on the con , the fact of having to resort, or at 
least ing, to the later would be the most effective con- 
demnation possible of the earlier. For the Czar has been 
duly warned from the very first that the mission of General 
KAULBARS was if he intended to resort to force, 
and perfectly futile if he did not. 1t must, if he 
even the ordinary intelligence of a tolerably well-endowed 
human being, have been clear to him—at least after 
the reception in Bulgaria of the ki of Prince 
ALEXANDER—+that the Bulgarians were not at all the sort 
of people to be cowed by mere hectoring, and that every 
additional insult put upon their new-born national pride 
was an additional obstacle in the way of Russia’s obtaining 
influence and authority among them. The continued talk 
about his being ill-informed is perfectly childish. It is to be 
presumed that the Russian censors do not extend to their 
master the benefit of the remarkably nasty compound of 


lampblack and other matters with which they are wont to 
veil inconvenient passages in foreign newspapers from the 
eyes of his subjects. And it is at least improbable that the 
Emperor WIit.iam’s personal affection should not have 
prompted him to warn ALEXANDER ITI. of the extraordinary 
unwisdom of his course. The Czar, therefore, must be taken 
to have sinned, if not directly against the light, yet against 
every opportunity of light ; and no subsequent violence, nor 
even any subsequent compromise or weakness on the part of 
other Powers, will in the slightest degree excuse or condone 
his error in devising or permitting the Kaulbars mission, 
and the scandalous outrages on international decency by 
which it has been distinguished. Whatever follows, that 
mission as a mission has been as unpardonable a blunder as 
as it has been a disgraceful indecorum. It has failed ex- 
actly as it was foretold that it would fail, and it has brought 
upon Russia, in addition to the inevitable ignominy of failure, 
additional ignominy quite evitable, and not in the least 
necessarily implied in the conception (mistaken as that was) 
of the mission itself. Russia might have afforded a diplo- 
matic blunder, though this is a serious contradiction to her 
traditions. But the very thing that she could not afford to 
do was to pose as the bully and tyrant of those Balkan popu- 
lations on whom rests her hope of one day acquiring Con- 
stantinople. 

The departure of General Kavutsars southwards instead 
of northwards, to Constantinople instead of to St. Petersburg, 
is naturally held as evidence that he has been commissioned 
to begin-a fresh game of the rubber which has opened so 
disastrously for Russia, and to repair, if possible, his pre- 
vious blunders by the old, old device of flattering and 
tempting the Porte. The powers which the Czar possesses 
of working on the weaknesses and fears of his secular enemy 
are large, and it is impossible to say that General KauLBars 
may not make some impression. But he certainly does not 
start advantageously. The completeness of his failure in 
Bulgaria is nowhere likely to be better known and appre- 
ciated than at Constantinople, and the Sunray, even if he 
were not sufficiently well informed to know of himself, has 
informants who are quite able to tell him that Russia is all 
but powerless, even with France helping her, against the rest 
of Europe. Moreover, whatever mi may occasionally 
rise before his eyes as he studies the possible recovery of his 
lost authority, the head of the Ottoman Empire cannot 
possibly in soberer moments approve of such proceedings 
towards those who are still in a manner his subjects as the 
proceedings of General KavuLpars towards the Bulgarians. 
And, though it is never wise to count on a continuance ofsound 
policy, or indeed of any policy, in the restless and puzzled 
counsels of the Porte, the present would certainly be an odd 
time for the revival of Russian influence there. It is, therefore, 
rather to Western Europe than to Eastern that we must look 
for events likely to influence seriously the progress of the 
question. The first of course of possible, though the last of 
probable, influences is that of France. It is, indeed, hardly 
credible that the French are prepared to stake their all for 
the beaux yeux of Russia; but, if they are,a war such as 
this generation and the last have not seen is certainly a 
remote, and perhaps a near, possibility. It is, again, pos- 
sible that personal influences or the fear of exposing the 
complex constitution of the Austrian Empire to the rough 
strain of war may induce the Court of Vienna to temporize 
and draw back. The growing ill-will of Italy to France is 
another of the numerous and highly obscure elements of the 
problem. But there are two things which are all but 
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certain. The one is that, however averse the present rulers 
of Germany may be to risking their great acquisitions, they 
are among the last men in Europe likely to consent to any- 
thing likely to impose on Germany serious losses or incon- 
veniences, such as the present policy of the Czar must im- 


se on her. And the other thing is that, if the strength of 


ingland is thrown into the scale at the right moment and in 
the right way, it is almost impossible that that scale should 
“not turn in the direction England wishes. We have, as has 
been pointed out repeatedly, a greater latitude of choice, 
both as to the points which we may choose to eonsider vital 
and to the methods which we may prefer to enforce our 
claims, than any other Power ; we are less immediately in- 
terested ; we have greater, but more easily manageable, in- 
terests of the distant sort. All which things are in Eng- 
land’s favour if she only knows how to use them, 


THE COAL AND WINE DUTIES. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL has had no reason 

to complain of want of generosity or toleration on the 

part of his political allies; and he ought to remember that 
something is due to their not unreasonable scruples. The 


ought to have been a better tactician. If he is prudent, he 
will take an early opportunity of explaining away declara- 
tions which were calculated to produce a feud between the 
Conservative Ministry and some of its most valuable 
supporters. 

Lord Ranpotpn either adopted the conclu- 
sions of Mr. Courtney or he may have arrived at the same 
results by independent study. Mr. Courtney’s authority 
on the question is impaired by some substantial errors 
into which he appears to have fallen. Lord Ranpotpn 
CHURCHILL seems not to have been acquainted either with 
the answers which have been furnished to arguments against 
the renewal of the tax; and he was apparently unaware 
that a part of the nominal debt of the Board of Works has 
been only incurred in its character of a trustee for other 
corporate bodies. On this or on some other ground he 
undoubtedly put too high an estimate on the future amount 
of the debt. The proposal to relieve the embarrassments 
of the Board by depriving it of a large revenue will not 
be appreciated by its members or their constituents. There 
is much to be said against the coal dues, as against all 
indirect taxes. There is, at the same time, much force 
in the argument that duties on articles of general con- 
sumption may perhaps not affect the retail purchaser. A 


charge or a saving of a farthing falls upon the dealer, at 


true Conservatives within or without the Cabinet wish not 


to compete with the Liberals in destructive activity, but 
they incline against even plausible innovations till they 
are shown to be practically advantageous. The notorious 
Dartford speech caused uneasiness, not so much because the 
various proposals which it contained were objectionable, as 
because the speaker seemed to assume that it was the duty 
of the Government to introduce a considerable number of 
legislative changes. The impression produced was the more 
uncomfortable because Lord Ranpotpn had 
recently acquired deserved credit by his first appearance 
as leader of the House of Commons. The theory of his 
opponents that he has taken Lord Braconsrizxp for his 
model was so far confirmed that he had shown the capacity 
for Parliamentary management which was one of the most 
remarkable qualities of his supposed prototype. The faculty 
of silence is especially valued in the rising competitor of the 
most garrulous of orators and statesmen. Similar reserve 
is at least equally necessary when a principal Minister ap- 
on the public platform. Mr. DisrarE.i never com. 
mitted himself by unnecessary revelations, and a greater 
party leader than Mr. Disraeti created or consolidated the 
Conservative party by pledging himself in the Tamworth 
manifesto to the comprehensive and yet cautious policy of 
reforming proved abuses. 
Sir Rozert Peet, though he was a master of political 


economy, would not have thought it necessary to harangue. 


a London deputation on the rudiments of the science ; or, if 
he had for some special reason wished to expound a disputed 
doctrine, he would have confined himself to clear and irre- 
fragable arguments. Mr, DisraE.i, knowing that the rela- 
tion of prices to taxation was not his strong point, would 
probably have altogether avoided the discussion. He would 
certainly have remembered that there was no occasion pre- 
maturely to alienate the allegiance of a great body of his 
most zealous supporters. It would be very wrong to bribe 
the metropolitan members, including the representatives of 
the City, by the imposition or continuance of an unjust tax ; 
but the Government might fairly have taken time to con- 
sider its decision ; and the Cuancettor of the ExcHEquer 
would have found on further inquiry that he had not by an 
effort which was probably recent and sudden wholly mastered 
either the facts or the merits of the case. Above all, he 
might well have abstained from a political attack on the 
two important bodies which were represented by the depu- 
tation. It was hard on the Corporation of London and 
on the Metropolitan Board of Works to be reproached 
with their constitution as disqualifying them for the receipt 
or distribution of the tax in dispute, even if it was ad- 
mitted to be expedient and just, A zealous Liberal econo- 
mist, who still survives, endangered his political career 
almost at the outset by undertaking to prove that no kind 
of sanctity attached to municipal funds. He had been 
entrusted by his official superiors with the conduct of a Bill 
which appropriated to other public uses certain dues which 
belonged to a municipal body, The attack on the principle 
of municipal ownership roused all the Corporations in the 
kingdom to the vindication of their rights; and the ob- 
noxious Bill was hastily dropped by the Government. Lord 
Ranpoirn CuvurcuIL, as leader of the House of Commons, 


least in the first instance, though prices may in some 
degree ultimately adjust themselves to the wholesale stan- 
dard. It is well known that an addition to the cost of 
brewing affects the brewer or the licensed victualler, and not 
the consumer, because custom has almost irrevocably fixed 
the retail price of beer. Some critics of Lord Ranpotru 
CHURCHILL’s speech have asserted that the Gas Companies 
will be the principal gainers by the repeal of the coal duty. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the Companies may in 


_ consequence be able to reduce the price of gas. The faith 


which, as a novice, Lord RanpoLtpH CHURCHILL re in 
economic maxims is, on the whole, well founded. The tax 
must be paid by some persons or classes, and they will be 
the better for its removal. The discontinuance of a liberal 
expenditure on objects of public importance must be con- 
sidered on the other side. 

The public Parks which have been laid out, the bridges 
which have been freed from toll, the improved access from 
east to west. provided by the Holborn Viaduct, and many 
other improvements of the metropolis are direct and visible 
results of the coal dues. It is true that, as Lord Ranpotpu 
CHURCHILL contends, the works would not have cost more 
if they had been charged on the rates instead of an indirect 
tax ; but it is by no means certain that any or all of them 
would have been undertaken ; and the burden would in all 
probability have been more severely felt. It might have 
been desirable. on a fitter occasion to inquire dispassionately 
into the comparative advantages of rates and of coal] duties ; 
but it was wholly unnecessary to draw an invidious distine- 
tion between the classes which Lord CuurcHIL. 
calls “ propertied,” and the purchasers of pounds or hundred- 


| weights of coal. The propertied classes bear a dangerous 


likeness to the classes without an epithet, against whom Mr. 
GLapsTonE hounds on the masses, or probable buyers of 
coal in small quantities. Mr. GLapsTone’s masses and Lord 
RanpoiPH CuHuRCHILL’s purchasers of handfuls of coal have 
received no small share of the outlay which has been ren- 
dered possible by the maintenance of the coal dues. It is 
not certain that the ratepayers would have made large 
sacrifices for the sanitary and general improvement of the 
metropolis. Mr. Guapsrone has sometimes represented 
inconvenience as one of the most desirable characteristics of 
a tax. If the money is well spent the contrary peculiarity 
would be more valuable. ; 
The deputation, which probably included a majority of 
supporters of the Government, must have been profoundly 
astonished when in the latter part of his speech Lord 
CuvurcHILL taunted the Corporation and the 
Board of Works with their imperfect conformity to. the 
democratic type. The Common Council is elected by 
liverymen and not by ratepayers as such, and the Board of 
Works is immediately chosen by the Vestries, which are in 
turn elected by the ratepayers. On this ground a Con- 
servative leader of the House of Commons) informs the 
governing bodies of the metropolis that they are not to be 
trusted with the control of the municipal revenues. The 
alternative will probably be either the scheme of Sir W. 
Harcourt, or some equally dangerous form of popular 
government. It may be hoped that a sneer at the pro- 
pertied classes and an assumption of the divine right of 
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household suffrage have exhausted for the present Lord 
CHURCHILL’s store of irrelevant political policy. 
That he has raised himself to his present position by ability 
and energy is no reason for his fighting for his own hand. 
It would be harsh and unjust to suspect him of any formed 
desire of hereafter finding refuge in the Liberal ranks; but 
when a steward tampers with the accounts of the estates in 
favour of the tenants, the association with the scheme of 
providing for himself a future habitation is involuntarily 
suggested. Lord Ranpotru probably believes 
that he is rendering the best service to the Conservative 
cause by educating his party into an artificial conformity 
with Liberal notions. The process answered ill when it was 
tried by Mr. Disrarxi, and the Conservatives are more 
deeply impressed than in the days of their late leader with 
the formidable nature of the threatened attack on all the 
great institutions of the country. No party leader will 
now tempt them into a surrender of their principles for his 
own aggrandizement. 


MORE REMEDIES FOR DISTRESS, 


is probably by a curious coincidence that Cardinal 
Manning and the 8. D. F. appear before the public 
with modifications of the same remedy for poverty at about 
the same time. While the General Council of the &c. was 
filling the papers with threats of the great things it was 
going to do on the goth, the Cardinal and other clerical 
gentlemen wrote a circular of proposals, Now, just after 
another field-day in Trafalgar Square, the Cardinal comes 
forth, this time alone, to do battle with the critics of his 
rather unfortunate performance of the 2nd. The S. D. F. 
share in this double demonstration may be briefly dismissed. 
Their meeting of last Sunday proves that when the police 
are on the alert, are properly handled, and allowed to act, 
stump-orators may orate, and roughs may collect, without 
doing more injury than must inevitably be caused by 
the assembling of any mob in the way of traffic. Whether 
this needed to be proved is perhaps doubtful. Very few 
persons can have had any fear as to the power of the police 
to keep order. The question, as we have pointed out from 
the beginning, is not whether the force at the disposal of 
Government is enough to crush any combination of fanatics 
and roughs, but whether agitators of this stamp ought to 
be allowed to annex an open space in a crowded part 
of London, and impose on the community the worry of 
collecting a strong body of police to watch them. To this 
question the quiet termination of last Sunday’s meeting 
gives no answer at all. It only ended quietly because 
police were brought in large numbers on foot, by under- 
ground, or even on the top of omnibuses, and kept in 
attendance on the mob in Trafalgar Square for a whole 
afternoon. There may have been, there probably was, a 
great deal of exaggeration as to the extent of the precautions 
taken by the Home Office. Newspaper reporters made 
mountains out of molehills, and tradesmen got unnecessarily 
frightened. All that is true ; and reporters and tradesmen, 
like the rest of the world, might with advantage be wiser 
than they commonly are. But it does not follow that, be- 
cause mankind is not perfect, the S. D. F. should be suffered 
to be a standing nuisance. 

Cardinal Manntnc’s letter also proves nothing new. The 
ancient truth which he has demonstrated again is this—that 
there are a sag in this world who cannot 
distinguish between ence of intention and possibility 
of performance. Some three weeks ago the Cardinal and a 
few other ecclesiastics came forward with a plan for dealing 
with the distress of the unemployed during the approaching 
winter, For various reasons this plan was not received 
with favour. Now the Cardinal comes forth to criticize his 
critics. _ His letter, we will not say long and. wordy letter, 
touches on a good many subjects, but in substance it 
amounts to an .assertion that ing must be. done. 
This; we jventure to assert, is no answer. to the critics 
of. the scheme. drawn up by the clerical Committee. Thoy 
did not maintain that nothing must be! done, but that 
a particular thing, which they held to’ be mischievous, 
ought not to be done. It would seem that they have to 
some.extent converted even Cardinal Mannina, for he now 
protests that the letter to which he put hishand three weeks 
ago contained no definite plans for the. management of the 
relief fund. .We seem to remember something like a plan, 
and, in particular, rules one, two, and three, providing for 
the disposal of money. This point need not be pressed. 


| small farmers and agricultural 


Neither is it necessary to exult if the Cardinal’s letter of 
Monday contains the germ of another scheme, and indeed of 
the only one which is likely to prove applicable if the work 
of helping the unemployed is taken in hand in the spirit 
shown by himself and his clerical colleagues of the Com- 
mittee. Having laid down the rule that human misery is 
the fault of somebody, he draws the deduction that it ought 
to be removed. “A tithe of the wealth of London would 
“ be too much; a light hearth-tax, distributed through the 
* most vigilant and vigorous agencies, would be enough to 
“ relieve all ordinary or even exceptional distress.” Here, 
at least, is a definite plan enough, and witha] a defensible 
one. Less harm would probably be done by levying a tax 
on the community and pensioning off the very poor than by 
elaborate schemes of relief works and interference with prices 
or wages, Such a tax would be a burden on industry and a 
standing encouragement to sloth and extravagance, but at 
least the nation would see its loss, and the market would be 
let comparatively speaking alone. In the usual course of 
such appeals as his, Cardinal Mannie quotes our old friend 
the Good Samaritan and our esteemed friend Mr. Ruskin, 
who dare not give a penny in charity without looking round 
to see whether a wicked economist is not watching him. 
The terrors of Mr. Ruskin are worthy of all compassion. 
No man, as Colonel Newcome observed, can make himself 
brave, any more than he can make himself six feet high ; 
and so Mr. Rusk1n will probably continue to tip tramps in 
fear and trembling. The Good Samaritan is more to the 
point. He very rightly “did not delay to pour oil and wine 
“ into the wounds of the man half dead until he had ascer- 
“ tained whether he was responsible for his own distress.” 
Very true, and by all means let us go and do likewise. 
When Cardinal Mannixe or anybody else finds a man who 
has manifestly fallen among thieves, and has been stripped 
and wounded, let him help the sufferer out of his own sub- 
stance. It is, however, quite another thing to go to Samaria 
and propose a hearth-tax for the relief of such as come to 
grief on the road to Jericho. The result of that measure would 
probably be to increase the number of bond fide travellers 
on that road, and also to give a notable fillip to the trade of 
collusion with the thieves. It is further not superfiuous 
to point out that the Poor-law does not inquire into the 
moral responsibility of the pauper. It secures every man 
against death by starvation. what Cardinal Manyina 
asks is that all men should be teed against death by 
starvation, the law does that already. If, however, he 
wants something further ; if he is asking for some action on 
the part of the State which will save the unemployed from 
the necessity of appealing to the Union, then he is bound to 
do more than assert that such a thing would be desirable. 
He must prove that it can be done, and done without 
causing more mischief than good. It seems impossible to 
make many excellent people understand that their good- 
hearted schemes for making everybody happy are objected 
to, not because they are charitable, but because they are 
dangerous, 


All, of course, are not dangerous. Some are only un- 
practical, and among them may be included Cardinal 
Maynixe’s plan of colonization—f, in face of his disclaimer, it 
is fair to accuse him of having any planatall. Some scheme 
of colonization he does believe in, though unfortunately he 
describes it only by negatives. It “is not to be confounded 
“with the selfish policy of clearance, against which our 
“people justly rise, nor with the unprovided and pre- 
“ carious emigration of individuals, or even of whole families, 
“ without foresight and provision at home or abroad.” The 
starving Crofter or Western Irishman must be relieved in 
some other way because—but does anybody need to be told 
why? Again, the stream of emigration is not to be directed 


to settled countries where it might bring down the rate of 


wages. ‘The Cardinal has heard of the deputation from 
Australia which is here to ward off further competition in 
the local labour market, and one’s reputation as the friend 
of everybody all round isa thing to consider, you ‘see. It 
is to goto the unoccupied 6,697,700 acres of our extensive 
Empire. Has Cardinal Mannine ever asked himself what 
a journeyman painter from a London slum, say, would do 
with a lot of uncleared land in British Columbia, Every- 
body may think that he can write an article, drive a bug.zy, 
and manage a small property by the light of nature; and 
yet none of these things can be done without previous 

ining. The. only part of the unemployed who would 
profit by those millions of uncleared acres would be just the 
victims of that same “selfish policy of clearance "—the 
who know what 
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to do with a spade and a piece of land. The difficulties in 
‘the way of dealing with the chronic distress of a London 
_ winter are innumerable, as Mr. Davies very 
clearly points out. Something ought to be done with it 
no doubt, and we have little hesitation in saying what 
that something ought to be. We are not so timorous 
as Mr. Ruskin, and are quite prepared to approve of 
giving charity, all the economists in the world to the 
contrary notwithstanding. By all means let the hospitals 
be helped, as Lord Satispury proposes, and let a fund 
be raised for use by the Lord Mayor’s Committee, only let 
what is given be given directly as charity, and not in dis- 
guise and by some roundabout process which would disturb 
the labour market. It was amiable in Colonel NEwcomeE to 
wish to treble the workman’s wages without hurting the 
employer. His politics were touching in him, only when 
the brave old boy comes out armed cap-a-pie to tilt against 
a we agree with his dutiful son in wishing him 
at home. 


MAGAZINE EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


T is a kind of comfort to find that in America, as well as 
in England, would-be contributors to literature blame 
other people for their failures. It is well known to the 
great Unaccepted in this country that they are the victims 
of cliques, and favouritism, and “ log-rolling,” and all the 
rest of it. They are not happier in America. In the 
States, too, “haughty periodicals” are accused of being 
dominated by “ Mutual Benefit and Admiration Societies,” 
which reject the sterling merits of the unknown stranger in 
favour of their own self-advertised names. “ A literary 
“ gang, as is quite notorious, has obtained such absolute 
* control over the great monthlies in New York that no 
“ outsider has a ghost of a chance to get his productions 
“ printed in them. . . . Any one who cares to satisfy him- 
“ self of this fact by mailing to these publications MSS. so 
“arranged as to show, upon their return, whether they 
“ have been read or not, will invariably find that they have 
“ received no more attention than was necessary to tear the 
“ wrapper off and reinclose them to the sender.” This is 
the complaint of a writer in the Boston Herald, and Mr. 
Curtis, in Harper's Magazine for December, answers the 
assailant of the New York monthlies. The Editor of 
Harper's has put his case into Mr. Curtis's hands, and his 
reply may be commended to disappointed authors. 

Looking over the “ gang”—that is, the usual contribu- 
tors—the Editor finds that most of them first made their 
mark in the New York magazines; and, as they were 
unknown when they began there, it follows that unknown 
people do have achance. But the New York magazines 
are not the best places, it is admitted, for writers of pure 
literature to make their first appearance in. These periodi- 
cals are full of “ specialists’” articles, essays on topics as 
remote from literature as boot-blacking, or shipbuilding, or 
sewing-machine-making, by writers who are practical, not 
literary, men. The public likes this sort of thing; if we 
may judge from the quantity of such essays, the public 
“wollers” in it, like Huckiteperry Finn in Sunday- 
schools. For example, the Century gives a vast proportion 
of its space to accounts of battles in the Civil War, and 
pictures of dead bodies. All this space, and all that is 
occupied by descriptions of button-hook factories and patent 
torpedoes, is closed against the literary adventurer. He 
cannot get in there, the public does not want him there; 
for his work, even if it were good (which it generally is not), 
there is no demand. 

The Editor now, having “ barred” a large region of his 

, takes a look at the volunteer MSS. from Boston and 
wn, and the round world at large. No two men 
could read the produce of a single mail in twenty-four hours, 
so devouring is the literary activity of our race. “The 
“ Editor gives them just as much attention as is neces- 
“‘ sary in order tnat he may determine with respect to each 
“ contribution whether it lies within the scope of his maga- 
“ zine, whether it meets the essential requirements as to 
“ style and treatment, and, finally, whether he can make 
“room for it without displacing some more desirable 
“ article.” The subject alone ruins the chance of half the 
volunteer contributions. The magazine does not crave for 
an essay on “ The Birthplace of Mungo Park,” or “ My Ex- 
“ periences as Collector at Boggleywollah,” or “The Phi- 
“ losophy of the Self-contained,” or “ Infanticide in U 
“ Burmab,” or “The Poetry of Pantheism,” or “ 


“ Hieroglyphic Inscriptions of Palenque.” All these are 
capital topics—to write on; but the public does not want. 
them, and the Editor does not want them, so where is the 
use of wasting time over them? There remains a huge 
bundle of MSS. which the subject does not essentially bar. 
“ George Washington’s First Breeches,” “‘ The Young Schoo} 
“ Marm,” “The Battle of Cow’s Lick,” Asiatics : a 
“ Novel ”—all these may be regarded as feasible titles, 
if the style and treatment are good enough. But “a 
“ partial reading” shows that they are not good enough, 
and “George Washington” and the “Young School 
“ Marm” and the rest go forth upon the backward 
way. There remain only a few MSS., and “the Editor 
“ finds, to his real regret, that he must forego the pleasure ” 
of accepting them. Perhaps, on the whole, if even good 
contributions cannot be accepted, it would be better to 
decline to be the bailee (involuntary) of volunteer authors. 
The Editor ends by agreeing with the Bostonian malcontent 
that the outsider has but a slender chance. But he does 
not see how the outsider is to better his position, except 
by writing better than the usual contributors. The contri- 
butor will probably answer, in his heart, that editors have a 
professional bias, which prevents them from seeing that he 
does write better. 

There the matter stands as far as America is concerned. 
The literary “output” there seems to be quite enormous. 
In England, at least, most editors search the day’s post 
earnestly, ever hoping to find some new contributor, over 
whom, if he is only good enough, there is more joy than 
over a wilderness of old contributors. But the new man 
seldom comes ; and, when he has sent in a good piece of 
work, it is averred that he almost never follows it by 
another. He seems to blossom just once ; and his efforts 
are, too frequently, quite abortive. This is an odd pheno- 
menon, of which we can devise no satisfactory explanation. 
The man has got his chance, an excellent chance, and he 
nine times out of ten makes nothing of the opportunity. 


TWO AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


(* the emjnent Americans who have lately died, Mr. 

Apams, though he never attained, like Mr. Artuur, 
the highest post in the Republic, was the more considerable 
person. If he had at any time been a candidate for the 
Presidency, his remarkable pedigree would perhaps have 
been an impediment to his success, Austere Republicans 
might have thought that the election of one who was the 
son and grandson of Presidents almost approached to 
hereditary succession. Mr. Apams’s public life was long 
and active, but the greatest services which he rendered to 
his country were performed when he was American Minister 
in England during nearly the whole of the Civil War. 
He never for a moment compromised the dignity of the 
United States, and he persistently kept his temper. Mr. 
SEwarp’s irritating eloquence was toned down by his chief 
agent. His manner and language were always those of a 
man of business and a gentleman. On one occasion his 
diplomatic self-possession was harmlessly at fault. A guest 
at the same house, who happened to be in Mr. Apams’s 
company when the news of the 7'rent outrage first arrived, 
was convinced, from his obvious surprise, that the seizure 
could not have been contemplated by the American Govern- 
ment, as such an intention would necessarily have been 
known to the Minister. The representatives of the United 
States in England have, with scarcely an exception, been 
personally distinguished, and in the accomplishments be- 
fitting such a post Mr. Apams has had no superior. It 
is unpleasant to have to associate him with the painful 
memory of the Geneva arbitration, but no complaint could 
be made of the manner in which he discharged his duty 
as nominally arbitrator and really advocate for the American 
Government. In domestic politics Mr. Apams was a 
moderate Democrat, and before the war an opponent of 
all interference with slavery. In public and private life 
he was universally esteemed and res 

No party in the United States had any hesitation in 
doing suitable honour to the memory of ex-President ARTHUR. 
His conduct in office was highly creditable; his public and 
private character was unassailable, and perhaps the highest 
praise which can be given him is that he was at the same 
time a successful political manager and an honest man. He 
probably had often occasion to touch pitch, but he contrived 
not to be defiled. Before he was thought of as a candidate 
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for the Vice-Presidency he had obtained the highest prize in 
the political profession by his appointment as Collector of 
Customs at New York. The office is said to be more 
lucrative than that of President, and its incumbent has a 
potent voice in the disposal of the patronage of the depart- 
ment. When he was superseded in consequence of changes 
in the combinations of the Republican party, Mr. ArTHur 
still retained political influence which he seems to have 
deserved. During the war he had taken a principal part in 
raising and organizing the large contingents which New 
York supplied to the Federal army. It appears that while 
mmany other States claimed much larger sums than the Central 
Government was prepared to admit, Mr. Arruur’s accounts 
were always passed without deduction. The Collectorship 
was a just reward for his services; and when he was for a 
time deprived of public employment, he had the advantage 
of being able to fall back on his practice at the Bar. He was 
more fortunate than some of his predecessors in having 
received a regular education, though the circumstances of 
his family were so narrow that he could only maintain him- 
self at college and in the beginning of his legal career by 
employment in tuition. 

In the Republican Convention of 1880 Mr. ArTHur 
played an uphill game as chief manager of General Grant's 
interests. It is probable that, notwithstanding the numerous 
scandals which had occurred during General Grant’s second 
Presidency, the popular admiration for military eminence 
would have secured his election but for the rule which, 
originating in an accident, has grown into a constitutional 
tradition. The refusal by WasHrncron of a third term of 
office has added an authoritative gloss to the written charter 
of the Republic. The framers of the Constitution had left 
the question of a third or further term of office open ; and 
some of them may perhaps have wished that a successful 
President should, by successive re-elections, hold his office 
for life. Election for even a second term has become rarer 
and rarer, though exception was made on account of con- 
spicuous public services in the cases of Mr. Lincotn and 
General Grant. Mr. Lincotn, who described his anxiety 
for re-election as “ gnawing pain,” would not have attained 
his object if the appointment had rested with the Senate or 
the House, The general feeling was sounder, and he owed 
his success to popular enthusiasm. General Grant was on 
the first occasion chosen by acclamation, and his continuance 
in office during a second term was rather facilitated than 
endangered by the absurd candidature of Mr. Horace 
GREELEY. After an interval of four years a large section of 
the Republican party thought it possible to overrule the 
uninterrupted course of precedents. That the design was 
not hopeless was sufficiently shown by the concurrence in 
the novel enterprise of so cool and experienced a politician 
as Mr. Artnur. On the defeat of Grant the successful 
supporters of General GarFIELp offered the Vice-Presidency 
‘to Mr. Arruur as a consolation to his section of the party. 
The succession to the highest office has so often devolved on 
Vice-Presidents that the second place in the Union, though 
in itself almost a sinecure, might well be an object of ambi- 
tion ; but the office has, in fact, seldom been bestowed on a 
candidate of the highest political rank. 

Whatever may have been the reasons for electing Mr. 
ArtHur as Vice-President, the choice was justified by the 
result. Only a few years before a serious mistake had been 
committed by the Republican party in associating Mr. 
ANDREW JOHNSON, on account of his services during the 
war, with Mr. Lincoty. Mr. Jonnson had contributed 
largely to the retention of the State of Tennessee within the 
Union, and he might be entitled to the reward of an 
honorary office; but he was a coarse and ignorant upstart, 
with the manners and habits of the lowest class of the com- 
munity. His demeanour and i 
installation of the President and Vice-President had 
shocked his supporters ; and after the assassination of Mr. 
Lixcotn his capricious policy rapidly brought him into 
collision with both branches of Congress. was no 
‘risk of similar inconvenience when Mr. ARTHUR, in con- 
sequence of another atrocious crime, succeeded to the 
Presidency. During some months, while General GARFIELD 
lingered without hope of recovery, Mr. Arruur, in accord- 
ance with the supposed spirit of the Constitution, carefully 
abstained from interference with the administration of 
affairs. He could not anticipate the death or per- 
manent disability of the President, and it would seem 
that no constitutional provision has been made for tem- 
porary disqualification. In default of a regent the 
powers of the Executive are suspended, though the Ministers 


at the formal : 


from the necessity of the case continue to transact ordinary 
business. In such circumstances an ambitious or hasty 
Presidenat-designate might perhaps exercise political influ- 
ence; but the reserve which was practised by Mr. Arruur 
was generally approved. 

When, on the death of General Garrtetp, Mr. ArTrnur 
became President, he lost no time in asserting his control 
of the national policy. His substitution of Mr. Freyiine- 
HUYSEN for Mr. Buatne as Secretary of State expressed his 
resolute purpose of avoiding wanton international complica- 
tions. It is doubtful whether the interference of the 
Government of the United States in the affairs of South 
America would have been continued if General GarFiELD 
had lived. It was at least certain that Mr. Buamnz was a 
willing instrument of a policy which was generally regarded 
as hisown. There was matter for controversy on the com- 
parative merits of the claims which were preferred against 
one another by Chiliand Peru. Mr. Buarne appealed to a 
prevailing American prejudice when he sought to deduce 
from the Mownrog doctrine the exclusion of European 
Powers from almost all international relations with the 
Western Hemisphere. Mr. Artuur, to the satisfaction of 
all prudent politicians, withdrew from a gratuitous con- 
nexion with the politics of the South Pacific States. There 
was not the smallest risk of the European encroachments 
which President Monroe professed to apprehend sixty years 
ago; nor was there any reason why European Governments 
should not protect their interests in South America as in 
ant go of the world. The enormous growth of the 
United States in population, in wealth, and in power 
naturally abates the self-asserting susceptibility which might 
be excused in a young and rising Republic. Fifty millions 
of Americans, with the prospect of doubling their number 
in another half-century, are not likely to be persuaded that 
they are victims of foreign neglect or contempt. The 
frustration for the time of Mr. Buarnr’s turbulent schemes 
left no feeling of resentment or dissatisfaction behind. Like 
the majority of recent Presidents, Mr. ARTHUR was exempt 
from the suspicion of making the discharge of his official 
duties subordinate to motives of personal ambition. Though 
he was justly respected, he had no pretension to tue 
exceptional distinction of a second term of office. His good 
fortune had placed him in a position to which he could 
scarcely have aspired ; and he had enough to do in meeting 
the various difficulties which necessarily attend the holder 
of his great office. 

At the expiration of his term Mr. Arruur resumed his 
practice at the Bar. His conduct was so natural and so 
customary that his retirement into professional life excited 
no special attention. Ex-Presidents have only in two or three- 


instances attempted a second political career; and, even if 


the opportunity were offered, the House, or even the Senate, 
would perhaps have little attraction for one who had already 
won the highest prize of public life. The passionate longing 
of Lincotn and Grant for re-election as Presidents was a 
feeling which could scarcely be excited by any secondary 
object of ambition. 
office nearly corresponds to that of the American President, 
may become a Cabinet Minister without subsiding into a 
distinctly lower rank. A former President could scarce y 
accept office of Secretary of State. That Mr. Hayes 
should be now the only surviving ex-President is a mere 
accident. Two of those who might now be alive met with a 
violent death. General Grant might, but for the disease 
which proved fatal, have survived for many years. Mr. 
TILDEN, who ought to have filled the place of Mr. Hayzs,. 
died at an advanced age a few weeks ago. In England, 
where statesmen often rise late in life to the first rank, 
there was two years ago no person, except the actual holder 
of either office, who had been Prime Minister or Lord 
Chancellor. Three ex-Viceroys of India are still in the 
prime or in the vigour of life. Evaiy, Lord Datuousie,. 
and Lord Cannine were contemporaries of Mr. GLapsTone.. 
At the age of fifty-six Mr. Arraur might reasonably have 
expected a long continuance of life. It must be an almost 

oxical experience to begin a new term of life after 
exhausting the highest possible object of ambition. Many 
persons of eminence have sunk into obscurity at the end of 
their career through their own bad fortune or as a result of 
altered circumstances. Count Brusr was _half-forgotten 
before he died. Marshal MacMauon still survives. ‘The 
personal importance of an American President dies a natural 


An ex- Viceroy of India, whose term of 
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HOW TO SPOIL THE PEOPLE'S PALACE. 


HE Beaumont Trustees have made an unfortunate 

: blunder, which it 1s to be hoped that they will retrieve 
without loss of time. On Tuesday last, as Sir Epmunp 
Corriz has informed the public, the Trustees resolved, in 
the first place, that they would not apply for a licence to 
sell intoxicating liquors; and, in the second place, that they 
would open certain parts of the institution at certain hours 
on Sunday. In thus binding beforehand, or seeking to biad, 
the discretion of those for whom and by whom the People’s 
Palace ought on its completion to be managed, the Trustees 
have walked straight into the very trap against which they 
were warned by the most judicious friends of the under- 
taking. It was pointed out to Sir Epmunp Curris and his 
colleagues in very plain terms that working-men disliked 
above all things dictation and patronage, and that they were 
not in the least likely to make use of any place for purposes 
of recreation where they were not allowed to do as they 
4 . For some time the Trustees seemed themselves to 
take this view of the case. They resisted the rather im- 
pudent attempts which were made to force their hands; and 
they allowed it to be generally understood, if they did not 
expressly say, that such matters as Sunday opening and the 
sale of liquor would be left to the Managing Committee of 
the institution. AW Sorts and Conditions of Men may, 
we presume, be regarded as the source from which the 
idea of the People’s Palace was taken, and if there 
is one thing on which Mr. Watrer Besant lays more 
stress than another, it is the necessity of non-interference 
from without. Common sense might, one would have 
thought, suggest even to professional philanthropists that 
they should, in framing a scheme of this kind, consult the 
wishes of those for whom it is intended. But there are 
many excellent persons seriously anxious to benefit their 
fellow-creatures, provided only that they may do it exactly 
in their own way. ‘“ Make merry, my children,” said the 
Eastern despot to his subjects ; “ make merry ; those who do 
“ not make merry will be flogged.” That seems really to 
present a not inaccurate similitude of the relations which in 
these people’s view ought to exist between the managers of 
a popular institution and those who frequent it. No theory 
Wean be imagined more insulting to the poor or more devoid 
of truth. But it is largely held, and is responsible for many 


The origin of this change of front on the part of the 
*iiuatoin: way be plausibly traced to the recent meeting at 
the Mansion House, and to a disturbance which then and 
there took place. Mr. Cnarrincton distinguished himself 
by a protest against the sale of drink at the Palace, and had 
to be removed from the room for being guilty of what they 
call in the House of Commons “continued irrelevancy.” 
Afterwards Mr. Cuarrineton held a meeting of his own, 
from which he ejected somebody of the opposite persuasion, 
and so he was avenged. Mr. CuarrincTon has, of course, 
a perfect right to say that all alcohol is evil, and that to 
drink it is a sin. But why should the peculiar views of 


‘Mr. be thrust, in lieu of liquor, down the 


‘throats of working people in the East End? Nobody wants 
to make teetotallers drink. Why should they seck by any 
other means than argument to enforce abstinence upon the 
rest of the world? “TI am worse than a drunkard,” Lord 
Snartespory, as we learn from his biography, used to say, 
“Tama moderate drinker.” There can be no doubt that 
Lord Swarrespury’s sarcasm fairly represents the opinion 
of many so-called “Temperance men,” who may be heard 
to make the logically conclusive remark that “the poor 
“ drunkard can’t help himself.” It is a public misfortune that 
mere clamour should have proved too much for the firmness 
of the Trustees. There is no reason to suppose that Mr. 
CHaRRINGTON represents the majority of the subscribers, and 
it is quite certain that a fussy, anile interference with per- 
sonal tastes’ and habits is thoroughly odious to ordinary 
workmen. Some who call themselves Liberals seem to hold 
that whatever they think right should be the law. If they 
are teetotallers, let the sale of alcohol be put down. If they 
object to “plays, let the theatres be closed. Let every 
crotchet of theirs receive authoritative sanction in the name 
of liberty, Mr. and Mr. Bast, WILBERFORCE 
are thoroughgoing enthusiasts, for whom it is impossible not 
to feel some respect. But for those who, following every 
foolish cry raised at a public meeting or ina religious 
journal, shift their principles every day, and advocate the 
imposition of any restriction for which half a roomful of 


fanatics can be foand to howl, we have nothing but con- 
tempt. They are sure, however, to provoke a reaction. 
Englishmen are “ kittle cattle” to drive, and they are not 
going to be saddled and bridled either by obtrusive pro- 
fessors of street-corner piety or flabby politicians who call 
themselves Liberals becanse they are all for liberty of re- 
straint. If the minds of these persons were capable of 
harbouring a definite and intelligible proposition, it would 
be that the privilege of a free man is to impose his notions of 
right and wrong upon everybody else. 

The Palace described by Mr. Besant in his famous book, 
a book which has probably done more than any other to 
familiarize the general public with the true character of that 
dark continent called “ the East End,” was “ meant to be a 
“ place for the happiness and recreation of all.” The people 
who came there were “ to make their own amusements for 
‘‘ themselves,” and “ the management of all was left to com- 
“ mittees of their own choosing.” These are the words of 
common sense, and we submit them to the notice of the 
Trustees, whose decision need not be regarded as final. It 
is said that there are passages in the late Mr. Beaumont’s 
will which are inconsistent with the sale of beer in the 
Palace. If any question of law is raised, the Courts must 
determine it. But, if we rightly understand the words 
which were quoted the other day by Mr. Barser Beaumont, 
they simply expressed a pious hope that the frequenters of 
the institution would not be exposed to the risk of getting 
drunk. Now it is extremely unlikely that a healthy man 
will ever get drunk on wholesome beer. The advocates of a 
spurious temperance never trouble themselves to grapple 
with the great and growing evil of adulteration. We believe 
that the officers of the Inland Revenue have found in many 
“ temperance ” drinks, such as ginger-beer, as much alcohol 
as is contained in ordinary ale. But, be that as it may, 
the poisonous stuff sold at too many public-houses, and com- 
posed quite as much of salt, tobacco, and Berlin spirit as of 
malt and hops, is indeed destructive to mind and body. No 
truer benefit could be conferred upon the working classes of 
this country than the absolute prohibition, enforced under the 
most stringent penalties, of these abominable, these fraudu- 
lent mixtures. There need be no apprehension about inter- 
fering with contract or freedom of choice; for no 
one would think of buying such filth if he knew what it 
was or could get that which it falsely pretends to be. To sell 
such things knowingly should be criminal, and punishable not 
by fine, but by imprisonment with hard labour. The crusade 
against beer, however, is one with which neither the classes 
nor the masses have the slightest sympathy. It is opposed 
to reason, experience, and common sense. The few fanatics 
who take part in it make a great deal of noise in the inte- 
rests of peace, and, being the most illiberal of mankind, 
usually call themselves Liberals. It is much to be regretted 
that the Beaumont Trustees have taken upon themselves 
to decide a question which the Managing Committee of 
the Palace, representative, as it ought to be, of those who 
come there, could have settled to the satisfaction of every 
one. 


We are very glad to see that Mr. Witzerrorce Bryant 
has, with singular munificence, given four thousand pounds 
for the Central Hall of the Palace, in addition to nearly 
three thousand which he had already contributed towards 
another portion of the expenses. Mr. Bryant's princely 
generosity is interpreted by Sir Epmunp Corrie, whether 
correctly or otherwise we do not know, as signifying the 
donor’s approval of the decisions of the Trustees. {[t would 
certainly be matter for great regret if the action of the 
Trustees interfered in any way with the flow of subscriptions, 
and we sincerely trust that the ten thousand pounds re- 
quired before the end of the year may be raised without 
difficulty. Sensible people will not allow their charitable 
instincts or their good wishes for the success of a noble 
enterprise to be checked or cooled by resolutions which can, 
after all, be rescinded. It is in its probable effect upon the 
customers of the Palace rather than upon intending sub- 
seribers that we have been. criticizing the announcement of 
Sir Epmunp Curr. It is certain that this grand and 
beneficent scheme will have no chance of success if the 
people are not allowed to take charge of it for themselves. 

ish workmen are not fools nor babies, and they do 
not like to be treated as if they were. i 


| 
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tye consciousness of his dwindling majority, Mr. GLapsTonz 
IRELAND, was ready to make any verbal change in his measure, 


N° natural gift of acuteness, however ample, appears of 
any avail to protect the Separatist objectors to Sir 
Rosert Hamitron’s promotion from blundering into a 
justification of what they are attacking. Last week 
it was Mr. Saw Lezrevre, who, however, has at no 
time perhaps been the most adroit of argumentative 
tacticians. This week it is a disputant far more cunning of 
fence—Sir Cuartes Russert. At the close of his speech 
to the Eighty Club, and of a review not wanting in dexterity 
of the present position ro can in Parliament, the late 
Attorney-General was moved by some malign fate to refer to 
Sir Rosert Hamitton’s case. “ Before he sat down,” he 
said—how many mistakes an after-dinner orator might save 
himself if he more often decided to reserve certain things 
until after he has sat down—“ he must refer to an event 
“ which had recently occurred—the dismissal, for he could 
“ call it nothing else "—we wonder whether our Tasmanian 
fellow-subjects cannot call it anything else—“ of Sir Rosert 
“ Hamitton. It was a great calamity that in troublous 
“ times a faithful public servant should be dismissed a 
“ his because he was supposed to be in sympathy wit 

“ the Silo over whom he ruled. In most Nails such 
“ sympathy would be taken as a recommendation, but in 
“ Treland jt appeared to be his condemnation, although he 
* had done nothing more than honestly advise his superiors 
“ without allowing his own opinions to colour his official 
“ work.” Perhaps Sir Cuartes Russet will explain how 
it is that, unless Sir Ropert Hamivton’s opinions had 
coloured some part of his official work, either consultative 
or administrative, it could ever have been known that he 
was “in sympathy with the people over whom he ruled ”— 
that is to say, was in favour of a policy which was regarded 
by orn like one-third of that people with such de- 
testation and horror that they were preparing to offer 
resistance by force of arms to its execution, If, on the 
other hand, it be really as Sir CuarLes Russe. suggests, a 
“ recommendation ” of a wey ap that he should be 
“in thy” with one two parties ionatel 

dividing nation, why should it, as he merit 
in such a public servant to “advise his superiors without 
“ allowing his own opinions to colour his official work” ? 
Surely if this “ sympathy” is a good thing in itself, the 
more powerfully it influences the advice given to superiors 
and the more deeply it colours official work the better. 
Either, then, Sir Cuartes Russett has not the courage of 
his opinions on this point, or he does not exactly know what 
they are. If he really regards the known bias of Sir 
Rosert Hamixton’s opinions as an official virtue, it is in- 
consistent to praise his impartiality in conduct. If it is 
the impartiality of conduct which Sir Cuartes 

i he should ask himself of what practical value it 
ieodies when discredited by association with notorious bias 
of opinion. 

In the earlier portion of his the accomplished 
advocate displayed somewhat more of the qualities which 
one has a right to expect from him. He was, however, 

i guilty of a tactical blunder in singling out Professor 
Dicey y name as the sponsor for the particular argument 
against Home Rule which he was at the moment en- 
deavouring to answer. Sir Cartes RussEw. could not, 
we beg to assure him, have done a worse service to his 
cause than by sending his hearers, as we trust he has sent 
many of them, to Professor Dicry’s volume—in which they 
will find nothing but the shattered fragments of their 
own favourite contentions, and a bristling armoury of the 
most formidable arguments on the other side. Nor was it 
any more advisable for Sir Cuartes Russe.t to draw at- 
tention to the special point on which he ype to 
reply to Professor Dicey’s criticisms. The "s pro- 


position was that some future judges might come to the 


conclusion that in creating an Irish Parliament after 
the type adopted in the Gladstonian Constitution, the 
Imperial Parliament had abdicated its sovereignty. To 
which Sir Cuartes Russet replies that the proof of the 
proposition is a useless expenditure of labour, because “ the 
“Government were willing that the Bill should be so 
“ drafted as to decide that question beyond the reach of 
“ ment.” To say that the Government were at one time 
“ willing” that the Bill should be drafted in any way, 
or in any two or more ways at once, and whether or 
not contradictory of each other, is not to tell us news, 
Everybody must remember well that, in the desperate 


which would not suggest the suspicion to the shrewder heads, 
among the Parnellites that there was a danger of losing 
any of the substance of its concessions. This was the 
limiting point in Mr. Guapstoner’s pliability, and circum- 
stances more than cnce showed this point to be strictly and 
immovably fixed. Had Sir Cartes Russe. properly 
read or duly weighed the note appended to the 

quotes, he would have seen that the writer, while fully 
admitting the abstract possibility of so drafting the Bill as 
to remove the dangerous doubt as to the sovereignty of Par- 
liament, has acutely pointed out a certain fact which makes 
it practically very improbable that this could have been done 
without a rapture between Mr. Giapstone and his Irish 
allies. Professor Dicey does not deny that an Aci could be 


so drawn as to give Ireland an Irish Parliament, to remove. 


the Irish members from the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and to secure to the residue or Rump of 
the United Parliament the full sovereignty now pos- 
sessed by the Parliament of the United Kingdom. He 
simply contends, and with perfect truth, that it was open to 


grave question whether Mr. Giapstone’s Bill was so drawn. 
as to achieve these results, and he points out that its: 


ambiguity on this point was designed. It arose, he says, 
from the fact that the authors of the Bill, “ while wishing 
“ to promise in ap ce to Ireland that the new Irish 
“ Constitution should not be changed by a body in which 
“ Ireland had no representatives, also wished to soothe the 
“apprehensions of England by tacitly reserving to the 
“ British Parliament the power of altering or repealing the 
“ Trish Constitution without recalling the representatives of 
“Treland.” The consequence was that the Bill proclaimed 
in so many words that its provisions should be altered in 
one way only, while by implication it provided, as its 
authors supposed, that its provisions might be altered in 
another and quite different. Members of the Government, 
it must surely be recollected, used positively to talk two 
languages on this subject ; now dwelling, as they addressed 
the Irish benches, on the express provision, now laying 
stress, as they turned to the Conservatives, on the matter of 
implication. That was all very well and in keeping with 
the Ministerial tactics pursued throughout ; but what proba- 
bility is there that Mr. GLapstTonE would have been willing, 
or, if he had, would have been allowed by Mr. Parng.t, to 
turn this to the Irish most distasteful implication into 
express words of enactment? 

With respect to the present state of Ireland, Sir Cuartes 
RusseExv has apparently sources of consolation closed to the 
rest of the world. He is much impressed with what he calls 
“the dignified and patient attitude of the Irish people,” 


and attributes it to the fact that “ they have faith in the, 


“ future now that their cause has been espoused by the great 
“ Liberal party in England.” This is a pleasant enough 
creed fora Separatist Liberal tohold, and we can hardly wonder 
at Sir Cuartes attempting to persuade himself that 
the comparative tranquillity of Ireland is to be thus explained. 
To other observers, however, it cannot but suggest itself 
that “ the patience and dignity” of the Irish people would, 
if this were its origin, be most marked among that portion 
of the people who were in closest contact with the great 
Liberal party—to wit, the Parnellites. This, however, is 
exactly where these qualities seem to be the most con- 
spicuously lacking. If Russet would regularly 
study the very valuable “Notes from Ireland” which are 
published from the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union, he 
would find plenty of proof that the Parnellites, with Mr. 
Ditton at their head, are making every effort to. bring 
about a strike against rent, though hitherto fortunately 
with but very partial success, 


attitude of the Irish people is compatible with a very ex- 
tensive practice of boycotting in its most cruel and tyran-. 
nical form. We commend to his ial notice a cause heard 
the other day before Mr. Justice Monrog, which that learned 
judge described as the worst case of boycotting that had 
ever come before him, adding that “life would not. be worth 
“living” in the neighbourhood in which this particular 
victim of persecution resided if something were not done to 
put an end to this state of things. On the whole, we are 
inclined to think that such patience and dignity as may be 
truly discerned in the attitude of the Irish people is, rather 
to be attributed to the firm and equal pressure of the law 
as administered by a Conservative Government than to even 


If, too, he will study. 
any ordinary newspaper report of affairs in Ireland, he . 
will find abundant evidence that the patient and dignified 
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a fact so important and reassuring as that the Separation 
policy has been adopted by the “great Liberal party ”"—not 
quite so great, by-the-bye, numerically speaking, since 
adopting it. 


KING OFFENBACH. 


T is good news that a masterpiece of OrrenBacH (and 
MM. Meruac and Hativy), Za Belle Héléne, has 
been resuscitated with brilliant etiect in the Paris of the Third 
Republic. Almost contemporaneously, the immortal Grande 
Duchesse was disentombed at Her Majesty’s, and discovered, 
to everybody’s astonishment, it would appear, to be the 
gayest and pleasantest work imaginable. To the musical 
eritic of the Zimes the event is charged with dire and 
ominous significance. “One is ashamed to own,” he writes, 
“that La Grande Duchesse was witnessed by a more 
“ animated and a more numerous audience than attended 
“ the production of Faust.” It is a fact, he reflects, with a 
philosophical gravity and a good-boyixsm that well befit the 
representative of the New Art, that the two inspirations in 
question “could only have been produced in an epoch of 
“ moral decay,” and that their revival, under circumstances 
so cheerful, in an age that should know better—to a 
generation, that is, which has had opportunities of hearing 
the Tetralogy —“ is by no means among the pleasant 
“ signs of the time.” The inference is that ScHOPENHAUER 
in music, however solemnizing its effect, is vastly to be 
preferred to the other sort of pessimism, which declines 
to babble of Nirvana, and is content with laughter 
and cham e. Much may, of course, be said on 
both sides tof the uestion. It is beyond argument, how- 
ever, that, if the loves of Srecmunp and SIEGELINDE are 
more oe than those of Paris and Hevtné, they 
are not nearly so amusing. “The night,” says M. pe 
Biowrrz of the second premiére of La Belle Héléne, “ was 
“a long burst of laughter.” It is hardly to be supposed 
that the present is “‘an epoch of moral decay”; for pes- 
simism is the fashion, and the absolute supremacy of the 
musician of pessimism is as noisily asserted at Paris as at 
Bayreuth itself. All the same, Za Belle Héléne proved 
irresistible to the pure and high-souled citizens of the Re- 
public as to the debased and degraded creatures’ of the 
Empire. Five-and-twenty years ago they were hissing 
Tannhiiuser ; now they are applaudiug Tristan and Lohen- 
grin ; and all the while the spell of Orrensacn remains 
unbroken. It were surely desirable that the difference be- 
tween an h of moral decay and one of spiritual regene- 
ration should be broader and more clearly defined. 

It is sati to note that, Wacner being dead, and 
the Judenhetze no longer obligatory among his admirers, the 
Times’ critic is free to confess that in his own line OrFENBACH 
was, and remains, uarivalled. True it is that “ humorous 
“would be a too elevated expression for the means he 
“ employs to create a laugh,” and that of his cleverness the 
“ essence is frivolity,” while the “ application ” is “ more or 
* less veiled licentiousness.” But he is a composer to whom 


_(the Master being in these days a quantité négligeable, and 


his anger no more terrible) “ it would be affectation to deny 
“. . . something very nearly approaching genius”; and it 
is also undeniable that his scores (unlike some others one 
could mention) “abound in pretty tunes, some of which 
“ might indeed aspire to the name of beautiful melodies, if 
“ they were severed from their surroundings.” The praise 
is not particularly generous; but to have wrung from a pro- 
fessed apostle of the New Art a recognition of melody as 
a desirable quality in music is a triumph not unworthy of 
Orrensacn himself. M. pz Biowitz goes (as was to be 


. expected) much further in the right direction. The music, 


he says, of La Belle Héléne—which, as we know, is inferior 
to that of La Grande Duchesse—“ has remained a marvel 
“ of spirit and life,” and “a model of good taste” as well ; 
and it was felt that the composer had “remained inimit- 
* able,” and that “ those who have injured him are imitators 
“ who have striven to copy him, without having his spirit, 
“his knowledge, and his inspiration.” It is not often 
that M. pe Biowirz is so wy nearly unimpeachable. 
Orrenpacn’s melodies have become popular—have 
passed, so to speak, into the common stock of musical 
conversation; but they have only to be heard in their 
proper environment to exercise their pristine charm, They 
are real music, and their interest is perennial. If of 
late the genre of which they are the best expression has 
fallen upon evil days, it is simply because Orrensacn left 


no better successors than AuprAN and Hervé, Lecocg 
and Pranquette. It is only trumpery in the master’s 
absence; it is feeble and trivial, not in La Princesse de 
Trébizonde and Les Deux Aveugles, but in Les Cloches de 
Corneville and La Mascotte, and second-hand work of the 
same type. If a new Orrensacu should arise the reputation 
and achievement of the first would certainly be rated higher 
than ever. 

Of course it is not to be denied that, considered from 
certain points of view, the music of OrrENBACH presents a 
certain number of objectionable features. To the stern 
philosopher it will always be stamped with irreverence ; to 
the austere moralist the sentiment of “ Dites-lui” (for in- 
stance) or the Jnvocation de Vénus must of necessity appear, 
to say the least, a trifle easy-going. But society is not 
wholly composed of austere moralists and stern philosophers, 
and for the greater part of it the Offenbachian magic will 
endure while it has ears to hear and feet to move and 
pulses to set dancing. The man was a prodigy of wit 
and gaiety and fun; an inexhaustible source of melody, 
now graceful and now riotous, now touched with a 
certain passion and now bubbling with laughter. For 
thirty years he amused all Europe; and at first sight it 
seems by no means to all Europe's credit that, after a term 
of eclipse, a number of wiseacres should be found assuring 
it, with every mark of surprise, that there was something in 
its idol after all. Of course the fault is with the wise- 
acres, and not with all Europe, which has never forgotten, 
and is not yet likely to forget, the potency and glamour of 
the inspiration to which it succumbed, and lay so long in 
thrall. All the same, it is alittle mortifying that it is pos- 
sible for OrFENRACH to even seem to be forgotten. He was 
the musician of such masterpieces as Les Deux Aveugles, and 
Orphée, and La Belle Héléne, and La Grande Duchesse, and 
La Princesse de Trébizonde ; to him we owe the strains of 
“11 grandira,” and the letter song and the “ Les femmes, les 
“ femmes ” of La Périchole, and the “‘ Chanson de Fortunio,” 
and “ Quand j’étais roi de Béotie,” and the irresistible duet 
of the Two Gendarmes, and a hundred brilliant or bewitch- 
ing melodies besides. He was, of his kind, the greatest 
writer of tunes that ever lived ; and while the world has 
any ear for music pure and simple, his work will touch 
whenever it is heard. That his name may cease from being 
remembered seems possible enough ; that his melodies can 
does not. 


STULTITIA EPISCOPORUM. 


D*® JOSEPH PARKER, of the City Temple, is what is 
commonly called a rather clever person. That is to say, 
he is able to secure the maximum of advertisement for himself, 
which is the contemporary criterion of cleverness. But he 
is also a rather amusing person, and therefore we shall do 
what otherwise we should not do, and give him an adver- 
tisement ourselves. The letter which he sent to the Times 
of Tuesday, and which appeared under the heading of “The 
“ Tmpossibilities of Liberalism,” touched—as is rather 
usual with that chartered libertine, the political Dissenter— 
a great many subjects, and might, therefore, be commented 
on in a great many ways. It is, for instance, very interest- 
ing to know that, though Dr. Josepn Parker, of the City 
Temple, is * not one of those who take a sanguine view of 
“the immediate future of English Liberalism,” Dr. Josern 
Parker, of the City Temple, is “ unwilling to describe his 
“ mood as one of chronic dejection.” In other words, Dr. 
Parker is what, we think, sympathetic feminine persons 
call “ bearing up bravely.” But there is a great deal to bear. 
He despairs (we sincerely trust with justice) of seeing 
English Liberals united on the Irish question in any satis- 
factory manner. And the Irish question itself is a joke to 
Disestablishment. Disestablishment is, of course, the chief 
and principal thing, yet to attempt Disestablishment would 
be “simply suicidal” on Mr. GuapstTone’s , and would 
“ scatter traditional Liberalism to the winds.” This frank- 
ness shows that Dr. Parker had the wit to learn, whoever 
might not learn it, the lesson of the miserable fate of the 
Disestablishment kite flown just before the penultimate 
general election. Of course the learned Doctor does not 
ascribe to himself this base @ posteriori reasoning. ‘ Were 
“it in his power to disestablish the Church to-morrow, he 
“ would not do it.” And the reasons for this moderation 
are so curious that they compel us to pass almost unnoticed 
some very interesting incidental expressions in Dr. PARKER'S 
letter, such as “ the dismantling of Titanic landlords,” and the 
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uncommonly cold comfort for “ reconstructed Liberalism ” 
that it must “for a long time be content with three nega- 
“ tives.” Leave we Dr. Parker, regretfully postponing the 
dismantling of a Titanic landlord and arranging for the 
reconstructed Liberals this Barmecide feast of negatives, and 
turn we to his reason for not disestablishing if he could. 

It is, in a few words, the foolishness, the “ absolute and 
“ pitiable ignorance,” of the bishops—indeed, of the clergy 
generally, but of the bishops most of all. Dr. Parker “ does 
“ not believe that a single bishop could explain Disestablish- 
“ment in the sense in which Nonconformists regard it.” 
“ Never has he heard a clergyman properly define Disesta- 
“ blishment.” “ Nor has he knowna bishop do so.” “ Nor, 
“ if his boldness may be excused, has he ever known a Church 
“ newspaper do so.” And the depths of this ignorance are 
the reasons of Dr. ParKer’s forbearance. He admits, indeed, 
that not all Nonconformists themselves are anxious for the 
great work. “ Among them are ignorant men, timid men, 
“ half-hearted men, men married [proh pudor /] into Church 
“ of England families.” But the real objection is the stupidity 
of the eels themselves—their invincible misapprehension of 
the nature and consequences of skinning. While this lasts Dr. 
ParkER declines to disestablish—while bishops can’t explain 
Disestablishment, and clergymen can’t define it, he will have 
nothing to do with it. There would be misconstruction ; 
the benighted clergy and more benighted laity would not 
“ understand that Disestablishment will be to the Church 
“ what emancipation is to a slave,” but would, shall we say ? 
persist in their absurd contention that Disestablishment 
would be to the Church very much what burglary is to a 
householder. Therefore Dr. Parker, a man of fine feelings, 
a man whose religion has (as he elsewhere remarks charitably 
that the religion of some other Nonconformists has not) “ a 
“ foundation of reason and a background of political justice,” 
could not think of it for a moment. Let us educate the 
benighted bishop before burgling him ; let us explain to him 
the true object of the jemmy, the beatific state of him whose 
plate-chest has been scientifically removed. Then, and then 
only, should the removal be effected. Otherwise the bishop 
(so stupid is he) will strive and cry ; there will be a scene ; 
it will act on Dr. Parker’s nerves; and his sleep will be 
troubled with visions of many bishops unreasonably but 
sincerely conceiving themselves wronged. Therefore, Dr. 
PaRKER will not disestablish to-morrow ; than which a more 
magnanimous act of abstinence has not been recorded since 
a little incident happened in a certain vineyard to a certain 
fox. 


But are the fathers of the Church of England really in so 
lamentable a condition of foolishness and ignorance—is 
there never a bishop, never a parson, never a “ Church 
“ newspaper” that can define and explain Disestablishment? 
If this be indeed the case, then we are inclined to reverse 
Dr. Parker’s conclusion, and to say that the Church 
deserves Disestablishment to-morrow. For there is nothing 
so perfectly easy to explain either to the student of history or 
to the student of human nature, and especially to a fair adept 
in both these studies. Everybody knows or should know 
that the earliest Dissenters did not wish for Disestablish- 
ment; that, on the contrary, they wished, and stoutly main- 
tained their divine right, to be established themselves and 
by themselves. And everybody knows or should know like- 
wise that the fissiparous tendencies of Dissent, and the 
obvious impossibility of one sect getting the better, not 
merely of “ Papists” and “ Prelatists,” but of all the other 
sects, brought about the theory of the separation of Church 
and State. That there may have been or may even be some 
remnant of genuine belief, or at least “ belief in belief,” in 
the Congregational idea, or the Free Church idea not neces- 
sarily Congregational, we can afford of our abundance very 
well to concede. But that either of these ideas represents any- 
thing but the most infinitesimal part of the reasons for 
Disestablishment which animate even the conscientious Dis- 


senter, nobody who knows anything about the matter will | grie 


grant fora moment. Dr, Parker, for instance, may be a 
conscientious Congregationalist ; it is quite certain that 
the majority of his fellow-Nonconformists are not Congre- 
gationalists at all. And if any of them are Free Church- 
men on principle, it rests with all of them except the Inde- 

dents, and perhaps a very few others, to show how their 
Pistorical belief in something quite different from Free Church- 
manship arose, and to explain the very curious fact that the 
development of this belief has kept exact pace with the 
growth of the certainty that it would be impossible to get 
established themselves. Until they do this, which will take 


them a long time, not merely bishops and curates, but the 


irreverent laity, will probably remain in that view of Dis- 
establishment which Dr. Parker thinks so ignorant and so 
stupid.. They will see in it a perhaps not unnatural, but 
certainly neither laudable nor admirable, reproduction of 
the feelings of the wrong mother in Sovomon’s trial—a de- 
termination, unconscious it may be, that if the disestablisher 
cannot be established, nobody else shall be. They will see 
also a sense that the political, social, and material position 
secured to the Church by Establishment must always 
imply, whatever legal changes may have done in the way 
of removing actual grievances, a kind of degradation to 
the Dissenting minister which he is not magnanimous 
enough to disdain and is too human not to be conscious of. 
Instead of trying if it were possible to obliterate the distinc- 
tion by raising himself, he wishes to pull down the other, 
and has persuaded himself (in some cases, no doubt, quite 
sincerely) that the interests of religion require the pulling 
down. If this is what Dr. Parxer calls ignorance, it is 
_ likely to continue long; and if Disestablishment were to 
come about, it would remain as the reasonable explanation 
_ of history long after Church and Dissent were things of the 
past. We have put matters mildly, having neither desire 
| nor occasion to be wroth. But if anybody sought to dis- 
| prove Dr. ParkEr’s accusation in a less amiable manner, he 
| might do it very simply, briefly, and pointedly. He might 
| answer the demand for a definition or explanation of the 
demand for Disestablishment by one word, and that word 
would be “ Envy.” 


THE ATLANTIC MAILS, 


gf hyn plentiful criticism of an unfriendly kind bestowed 
in some quarters on the new arrangements made by the 
Post Office for the service of the American mail is obviously 
not inspired by mere anger at its defects as a piece of busi- 
ness. It is said that a Spanish Minister of Finance once 
asked a Protectionist deputation why he should be com- 
ed to buy his shirts in Catalonia when he could get them 
tter and cheaper in England. Their answer was to ask 
why they should be expected to put up with him as Finance 
Minister when a better and a cheaper one could be got in 
England. This is the Protectionist argument in a nutshell, 
and it is being used by the defenders of the Cunard and 
White Star lines. When the Post Office asks why it 
should be compelled to hire English steamers for work 
which Germans are prepared to do more cheaply, the Com- 
panies ask why business men should be compelled to put up 
with the postal service of the Post Office when competing 
Carter-Parersons would do it better and cheaper. There 
is a feeling that the Office is too much of a monopoly to be 
entitled to denounce monopolies. The Companies are also 
| obviously afflicted by the foreign bounty grievance. Then 
local patriotism comes in. Liverpool is angry for obvious 
reasons, and the South of Ireland is plainly of opinion that 
the whole affair is another wrong inflicted on its unhappy 
country. 

When a business arrangement is attacked on such grounds 
as these, it is a very fair proof that it is not very vulnerable 
on any other. The foreign bounty grievance is one which 
receives a good deal of sympathy in a quiet way. It is hard 
for the British shipowner to see himself undersold by a 
foreigner who is in receipt of a subvention from his Govern- 
ment, while he himself not only gets no help, but is put to 
ex by the demands of the Board of Trade. Even many 
right-minded Free-traders would confess, if they were 
honest, that the spectacle causes them some slight irritation. 
The orthodox economist, however, would reply that, if a 
foreign Government is good enough to pay part of the ex- 
pense of carrying our mails, we ought to be very much 
obliged to it ; anu the orthodox economist has not yet been 
sent to a distant planet. Moreover, in the present case the 
ievance is not considerable. Only one of the lines with 
which the Post Office is making its new arrangements is reall 
foreign, and it is the very punctual and trustworthy North 
German Lloyds which calls at Southampton. If there were 
any English Company of equal standing running on the 
same line, it would doubtless have been taken for the work. 
As for the sorrows of Liverpool and Ireland, the satis. 
faction of Southampton and the hopes of Swansea may be 
set off against them. It is too soon to make any guesses as 
to whether the new arrangement will work better than the old 
or not. There will be no cause to be surprised if it proves 
awkward at first. The Post Office has taken some pains to 
prove that it has not been guilty of delay in settling the 
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new’ contracts, but it is clear that there is hurry and con- 
fusion. In all probability they were a great deal too eon- 
fident at St. Martin’s-le-Grand of their power to put an 
effectual screw on the Cunard and White Star lines. These 
Companies have refused to be squeezed beyond a certain 
- point, and the Post Office has consequently been compelled 
. to patch up a makeshift at the last moment, and machinery 
of that kind is apt not to run very smoothly at the first. 
Meanwhile, the possibility of hitches at the beginning, and 
even for long afterwards, does not in any way affect the 
question whether the Post Office has not done wisely in 
_ breaking its old connexion with the Cunard and White Star 
lines. The Saturday Review showed long ago how that 
, ent, though a comfortable one to some people, 
did not bear wholly good fruit. It appeared to be pro- 
vably responsible for the fact that the delivery of the 
mails from Europe was neither so frequent nor so rapid 
,as their deli from America. Now, in the United 
States the Post Office has always maintained its right 
to employ anybody and everybody just as it pleased. The 
deduction that the occupation of a position of equal freedom 
by the English Post Office similar good 
results seems to follow naturally... If it does not, the cause 
-must be sought, not in the vices of the American system, 
_but in the feeble handling of the Post Office. Any con- 
fusion in the mail service which may occur in the first 
few weeks or afterwards will be simply due to the fact 
that the Office was not sufficiently careful to have its new 
lines ready before it ran the risk of quarrelling with the 
old, and cannot manage its business properly. As a mere 
matter of economy the new system is decidedly to be pre- 
ferred. Mr. Burns's letter to the J'imes of Thursday proves 
very clearly that the Cunard and White Star lines had been 
receiving more for carrying the mails than was necessary. 
There is no reason why the nation should be worse treated 
in the matter of freight than any other shipper. In spite, 
‘too, of the concessions these Companies were p to 
‘make, it is not uncharitable to suppose that they for their 
part were trying to apply the screw to the Post Office, and 
were anxious to attain the enviable position of indispensable 
‘servants. We trust it is not malicious or ungrateful to 
hope that they will be effectually disappointed. 


THE FOG. 


MAY" people have found even more difficulty during 
the present week in agreeing as to the thickest fog 
‘which has descended on London within living memory than 
they periodically experience in the search after unanimity as 
.to the heaviest fall of snow. Everybody has his favourite 
fog, as there be many who will hear nothing against their 
champion snowfall, and a little discussion soon shows that 
agreement is even less likely to be attained on the former 
subject than on the latter. The visitation of snow is at 
least general and lasting enough, in most instances un- 
happily much more than enough, for fairly accurate ob- 
servation, Fog is essentially a sporadic and temporary 
infliction, and. one man’s report of it from one quarter of 
London will often be widely at variance with another’s from 
another. This is to some extent an excuse for the state 
of helplessness bordering on paralysis into which we are 
plunged on every fresh occasion of the fog-demon’s spreading 
-his murky wings over our city. He seems to find increasing 
difficulty in stretching them wide enough to cover it com- 
pletely, and he has to shift his position, to the sudden relief 
of one district, in order to bring some distant quarter of 
London under their shadow. Throughout a great part of 
the three hideous days that some but not all of us have 
succeeded in living through, and notably on the last and 
worst of them, the northern and eastern metropolitan dis- 
tricts were comparatively clear. It was the southern and 
-western which suffered most all through, and the condi- 
tion of the latter region for nearly the whole of Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening defies description. Even if 
there were any “cure” for a London fog that could be 
expeditiously applied, there would be some excuse for not 
being prepared with it in view of the often-illustrated 
possibility of the epidemic passing away before the remedy 
could be got ready. is 4 

As a matter of fact, there is no cure for a London fog, 
mor even—what, etymologically speaking, would belong to 
the homeopathic order of treatment—any palliative for 


it. Artificial light has sometimes been exhibited with good 
results ; but there are cases, as, for instance, that of last 
Wednesday afternoon, when it proves almost ineffectual for 
the production of even the slightest relief. Still there is 
no reason, unless it be the one above hinted at, why it 
should not be tried with more promptitude than the local 
‘authorities are accustomed to display in many parts of 
London. Even at the very darkest hours of the late visita- 
tion it was generally possible to see a gas-lamp a few feet 
further off than touching distance, and for vehicles nearing 
the kerbstone even that is an advantage worth securing. It 
may be here remarked for the behoof of those lamplighters 
who do not seem to have the fact that it is better to 
leave the lamps unlighted altogether than to light them at 
the sides of the street, and to leave the refuges in the middle 
of the roadway in darkness. Lamplighters should be on their 
guard against that “idol of the market-place”—asu itious 
belief. There is no magic in the word “ refuge.” Under certain 
conditions the refuge may become a mere obstacle, and at 
one point at least in London these conditions were tempo- 
rarily realized. Beyond the mere platitude, however, that 
the streets of London should be more speedily and generally 
illuminated on the descent of a fog, it is to be feared that 
few people have any suggestion to make for the relief of 
Londoners from a id horror which certainly grows 
worse and worse every year, denser to the eye, and more 
offensive, there is no use in denying it, to the taste. This 
last fog has, according to the report of many connoisseurs, 
been one of a peculiarly full-bodied and high-flavoured 
brand, which one would not so much mind if it were only 
wholesome instead of disagreeing, as it does, with almost 
everybody. The nuisance, indeed, is rapidly approaching 
a point at which, like the suicide it counsels, and sometimes, 
we fancy, causes, it must be “put down.” Many plans 
have been devised for abating the smoke which, mixed 
with comparatively tolerable river fog, is sup to con- 
stitute the appalling mixture known as “ London parti- 
“cular.” Perhaps the failure to carry them out generally 
has exasperated the fog-fiend ; perhaps, on the other hand, 
conscious that his time is short, he is doing his very foggiest. 
At any rate, the last week has been in one sense a caution ; 
let = hope that it will prove to have been a caution in 
another. 


MR. LABOUCHERE AT MANCHESTER. 


OMEBODY with a deficient sense of the absurd, or 
else an elaborate fancy for practical jokes, who signs 
himself Hon. Sec. of a Demoralized Li Club, has been 
appealing in the Daily News for help from his leaders. 
The members of this body, which is surely well qualified 
to represent the Liberal party ‘in its present condition, 
must be well aware how greatly help is needed; and it 
is probably at their request that Mr. Lazovcnere has 
gone down to Manchester. The member for Northampton 
is always ready to help his’ party by jests of by we 
merit, by quotations of history as it appears to the Glad- 
stonian eye, and appeals to union which, somehow or other, 
have a curious look of attempts to emphasize the existing 
deplorable divisions. The jokes and the history were fairly 
up to previous examples. When Mr. LasovcHEere props 
up the Home Rule Bill—or rather the demand for another, 
the measure wo knew being dead on his own showing—by 
asserting that the Irish Parliament of the times before the 
Union was fully independent, he is talking the kind of 
history familiar enough in the mouths of more serious 
members of his party. It is not wholesome for the Glad- 
stonian to know for how long this position was held even 
nominally, and what the fruits of that independence were. 
‘There is more of Mr. Lanoucnere himself in the statement 
that Lord Sauispury divided all mankind into Anglo- 
Saxons, Latins, Irish, and Hottentots, and coupled the last 
two together as naturally incapable of self-government. 
Also Mr. Lazoucnere rebuked Lord Ranpotra 
for scurrility, and therein showed himself quite as funny 
as in any of his jokes. 

The member for Northampton’s plan or suggestion or 
prayer, or what is it? for the reunion of the Liberal party is 
‘known, though not understood, and on Wednesday night he 
commented on it at some length. As usual, he proved the 
feasibility and necessity of this reconciliation of old friends 
by showing how old and deep-rooted their quarrels are, 
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Mr. Goscnen had never properly belonged to them. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN had called Lord Hartineton Rip Van WINKLE 
(it was a pity to overlook the Egyptian Skeleton), and Lord 
Hartineton had more than hinted that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
was little better than a brigand. Mr. Bricur (here Mr. 
LasoucHErE became measured in his terms) was an esti- 
mable man, comparable even to Moses on the hill of Pisgah ; 
but even he could not agree with Mr. GiapsTone always. 
The two were not at one as to whether the Promised Land 
pointed out by the last of the two statesmen was the right 
Promised Land or not. Strange to tell, Mr. LaBoucHERE 
had nothing to say about Sir Gzorce Trevetyan. All 
these gentlemen differed among themselves on every point 
except the point on which they differ from the member for 
Northampton, and so he argued in his well-known way it 
was their part to come in to him and his friends, who are the 
Liberal party. This they are because “a party is a combination 
“ of people for certain specific ends, and those whose ends are 
not the same may be very estimable and very worthy men, 
but it is obvious they cannot belong to the party.” Mr. 
LaBovucHERE, no doubt out of his abundant modesty, did 
not say who is to appoint the specific ends. If these argu- 
ments seem a little incoherent, all we can say is, so much 
the worse for the Liberal party. They are the best we have 
seen advanced of late in support of the much-desired and 
long-delayed reunion of that great body. In due course Mr. 
LaBoucHERE advanced to the necessity of a programme, and 
then to the programme as drawn up at Leeds for the guid- 
ance of demoralized Liberals. He showed how sufficient 
this document was to reunite the Liberal party by asserting’ 
that he differed from every article in it, and had, in 
a quite different programme of his own. The Leeds Con- 
fession asks for religious equality; Mr. LasoucnEre wants 
Disestablishment in England, Scotland, and Wales. The 
confession asks for legislation on land; Mr. LasoucHEre 
wants an Irish Land Bill in Great Britain, or, instead of it, 
a better on the same lines. At Leeds they spoke of non- 
intervention ; at Manchester the advocate of reunion asked 
for the immediate evacuation of Burmah and Egypt, and 
a general declaration that we have nothing to do with Bul- 
garia. Then the member for Northampton heard nothing 
at Leeds about that abolition of indirect taxation and the 
laying of the burden on the proper shoulders which he 
hopes to see in his day. Allowing for these and as many 
more fundamental differences, Mr. LapoucsEre is inclined 
to think that the Leeds p: me will do well—as 
an instalment. Add to this some familiar talk about royal 
grants and the obvious connexion between the Union— 
the national, not the imaginary party one—and the tyranny 
of a bloated ari , and there you have Mr. Lanovu- 
CHERE’s last effort in aid of the demoralized Liberal Clubs. 
Not for the first time he has come forward and promised 
that all will be right as right can be if only the Liberal 
party will adopt the specific ends of the member for North- 
ampton. It is a policy of a kind undoubtedly ; but the 
demoralized ones may not find it inspiriting on reflection. | 


LIBERALISM AT LEICESTER. 

the function which has just taken place at 
Leicester—the only function we mean which any- 

body cared about—should have been announced as a Con- 
ference is a question presenting some of the difficulty of 
that which puzzled the immortal guest of the Bath footmen. 
It is true that something described as a Conference was held 
on Thursday afternoon, at which Mr. Newsoutp and Mr, 
ScunapHorst (on behalf of Mr. Asquirm) would still be 
talking, the one on County Organization, the other on Regis- 
tration Law; but we should imagine that nobody marked 
them, or, at any rate, that very few e read them with 
any attention on the following day. hat people really 
came to hear at Leicester, and certainly what people wanted 
to read the next day, was Lord Sprencer’s speech of the 
evening, which was interesting enough from the position 
and peculiar record of the speaker, if for no special 
qualities of eloquence or argument. Let us add, too, that 
it has earned the distinction of containing the only re- 
ference made by any prominent Liberal to Sir Roserr 
Hamixton’s case in which such prominent Liberal has not 
more or less gracefully committed mentative suicide. 
What Lord Srevcer had to say about the Gladstonian Irish 
policy in general will, no doubt, have obtained interested 
readers, though it is the agrarian branch of policy on which 
the late Viceroy’s remarks will, of course, be the more 


fact, | are invited to substitute them. 


curiously studied. His defence of the Separation scheme was 
mainly based on that oldest and weakest of old and weak 
sophisms which consists in likening the maintenance of the 
Act of Union to one kind of medical treatment and its 
repeal to another, and then observing that a physician, 
when he sees the remedies he is applying to his patient do 
not have the desired effect, after having given them time 
to act, gives them up and applies others. What? any 
others, no matter what? If so, we may assign values 
to the symbols, and construct the following argument, 
precisely equivalent in respect of general validity to Lord 
Spencer’s :—“ A dentist, when he sees that his attempt 
“to cure toothache by abstracting an aching tooth is 
“ ineffectual, after baving taken time enough to satisfy 
“ himself fully of the fact, makes a change in his treatment 
“and cuts off the patient’s head.” If Lord Spencer’s 
analogy proves anything at all, it will prove the wisdom of 
the dentist just as conclusively as that of Mr. GLapsTonE. 
From which reductio ad absurdum we may infer with 
much security that the analogy proves nothing at all. 
Supposing it were true—which it is not, nor near the 
truth—that the remedial treatment of firm and steady 
government had ever been applied to Ireland since the 
Union, for any suflicient period—it would not follow that 
Separation should be administered to her, any more than 
it would follow that a homicidal dose of laudanum should 
be administered to a patient suffering from a malady 
which obstinately resists all ordinary modes of medical 
treatment. Remedies must be judged on their own merits, 
not on the demerits, real or supposed, of those for which we 
If it is thought likely 
that Home Rule will touch the Irish malady at all— 
which is more than doubtful—let us, in the name of 
common sense, administer that powerful drug from a 
“ minim” measure. The constituencies, at all events, have 
already pronounced against giving it in a dose big enough 
to poison, on a sort of happy-go-lucky principle of kill or 
cure. 

Mr. Henry Fow.er’s well-timed remarks, however, on 
the power of England—not usually questioned, we believe 
—to reconquer Ireland by the sword may be left to answer 
this part of Lord Spencer’s speech. When other excite- 
ments and preoccupations fail us, it will be time enough to think 
of encouraging rebellions in various parts of our Empire 
in order to show how easily we can put them down. It is 
to Lord Srencer’s remarks on the land question in Ireland 
that we must turn before finally dismissing the subject of 
Liberalism at Leicester. As regards Mr. GLapsTone’s views 
on the question, there had been, he observed, and we quite 
agree with him, “ great misapprehension.” Mr. GLADSTONE 
* did not propose his land policy for the purpose of merely 
“ relieving the landlords ; he wanted to respect their just 
“ rights.” The Iand Bill, however, it was, according to the 
Radical contention, against which the country pronounced. 
The electors, therefore, must have held either that its treat- 
ment of the landlords was not just; or that justice is not 
worth consulting in matters of legislation ; or, lastly, that 
the particular proposal made for the protection of the land- 
lords’ rights, though just in itself, was, taken in connexion 
with the Separation Bill, inexpedient. In no one of 
these cases are the Separatist Liberals justified—we are 
sure Lord Spencer will with us—in abandoning the 
policy of protecting the rights of the landlords in some form. 
or other. This, however, is what Lord Spencer’s Radical 
associates loudly proclaim to be the proper course to adopt. 
They insist upon it that the only thing the constituencies 
objected to in the policy of Mr. GLapstTong was his proposal 
to protect the property of landlords, at the risk of the English 
taxpayer, from confiscation, and Mr. Guapstong has himself 
hinted broadly that, if he were again to have an opportunity 
of introducing a Separation Bill, it would be unaccompanied 
by any measure of Land Purchase. How does Lord Spencer 
contrive to hit it off with his leader and his comrades 4 


AN AMERICAN NOTION, 


OME one in America is said to have made a little 
fortune by a new invention. The invention is pecu- 
liarly suited to American society, but it might perhaps be 
modified for European purposes. In the United States, as 
is well known, it is the custom of the country to swap 
stories.. People pass their time in nothing else but to hear 


or tell some new anecdote. When a judge, ora poet, or a 
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professor, or even a commercial traveller, returns to our 
isles from the States, he is a perfect mine of narratives, 
which are often profane, but also frequently amusing. It is 
not known whence these stories come; but, human inven- 
tion being limited, many are old /abliauwx in new clothes, and 
more are cut out of the “ exchanges” of the innumerable 
country newspapers. Thus, owing to the limits of human 
fancy and the tenacity of human memory, it has happened 
that of story-swapping, as of all earthly pleasure, cometh 
satiety at last. In a society persistently anecdotical, many 
old, old anecdotes are always popping up. Nothing is more 
painful to a delicate mind than the position of listening to an 
old story. It is always the most respectable and richest man 
in a company that sins thus, and, in place of the oldest aunt 
telling the saddest tale, we meet the most opulent merchant- 
prince bartering the most antiquated Jo Miller. What was 
to be done? Society was confronted with a grave peril. If 
you laughed, the merchant-prince poured yet more and more 
ancient stories out of his doddering and dilapidated memory, 
and thought himself a great social success. If you did not 
laugh, if the boldest held his breath for a while, then a gloom 
fell upon the merchant-prince, or the godfather with property, 
and things were chilled for the rest of the evening. 

To meet and destroy these dangers some one invented a 
trinket in the shape of a small and silvery-toned bell. This 
could be carried in the pocket, or worn on the watch-chain. 
It is provided with a mechanical arrangement, and it chimes 
as soon as its owner recognizes the story of the moment as 
an old story. The teller, if he perseveres, is the centre of a 
whole system of musical chimes, which generally, like Dick 
Turpin, “ purwail on him to stop.” The effect on society 
is declared to be gay and animating, and ancient stories 
are being rapidly forgotten. As we do not swap stories 
very much in England, the bell might be used to indicate 
polite incredulity, or an aversion to politics, or to shop, 
or to any other gloomy ingredient in conversation. In 
Parliament bells of sweet melody might chime in place of 
howls worthy of bargees, and honourable members now 
accustomed to being interrupted by Billingsgate might 
accept a milder tintinnabular rebuke in better temper. At 
last the silver bells might serve instead of a clétwre, and 
even the most wordy orators would collapse when the air 
was echoing with melodious peals from every quarter. 


ADAMS v, COLERIDGE, 


F there is a man in England who has no reason to 
complain of the principles and practice of trial by jury, 
that man is Mr.C. W. Apams. Two years ago a jury 
assessed the injury done to Mr. Apams’s character by a 
brother writing to his sister a letter marked “ private,” 
and containing statements which the recipient neither 


believed nor repeated, “at the wery moderit figger” of 


cool. Two days ago the jury which tried his claim against 
rd CoLERIDGE and Mr. Bernarp CoLERInGE, came to the 
unimpeachable conclusion that the defendants had not been 
ilty of the equally base and foolish conduct with which 
Mr. Apams had charged them. What Mr. Apams had done, 
according to the finding, of which no sane person could dis- 
pute the propriety, was this. He had charged two persons 
who, the contrary not having been proved, must be pre- 
sumed to be respectable, with having dishonestly instructed 
their solicitor to send to the assessor co-opted by themselves 
and their adversary in two actions for libel, defamatory 
libels about their opponent, without giving notice of them 
to him. He further charged that this was done by the 
defendants with the object of unduly influencing the 
assessor's mind in their own favour, and that in this dis- 
ful design they were successful. Further, that having 
fraudulently despatched these documents, they fraudulently 
pretended that it was a mistake, and thereby induced the 
arbitrator to send them back, at the same time being stupid 
enough to give notice to their opponent of what they 
pretended had happened. ‘The jury also found that the 
odious misbehaviour imputed to Lord Coteripce by Mr. 
Apams when he adapted the well-known extract from 
the “ Heathen Chinee” was unfounded. And they found 
that the late Lord Monxswect did not deserve the slur 
put upon his character, by Mr. Apams when nrged, 
as he did even in his reply, that his mind was unduly influ- 


enced by the documents improperly sent to him, and urged. 


this in spite of his possessing letters from Lord MonkswELu 
expressly denying that his mind had been influenced at al! 
by those documents, the existence of which letters he did 
not think it right to reveal to the jury. 

As far as concerns Lord Co.eriper, he has every reason 
to be satisfied with the result of the trial. Of course he 
was not capable of the vulgar and futile dishonesty attri- 
buted to him, any more than Lord Monxswe.t was of under- 
taking a judicial office in a matter of much delicacy, permitting 
his judgment to be affected by irrelevant gossip accidentally 
forwarded to him, and then telling a lie about it to the 
man whom he had wronged. But he has done a good deal 
more than merely refute this startling accusation. He 
has shown that he acted throughout very trying circum- 
stances with great dignity and moderation. It is not 
every man—one is tempted to say not every Chief Justice ; 
but, now that the number of those sublime beings is 
so much diminished, it might seem invidious—who would 
answer calmly such a document as that in which Mr. 
ADaMs announced that he and Miss CoLerincE had entered 
into a “formal engagement.” This novel arrangement was 
explained to mean an engagement which was never to be 
carried out—that is, a promise to marry coupled with a mutu- 
ally expressed intention not to marry. [t was to bind nobody 
to anything, but was to give the happy swain all the rights of 
“intercourse and protection” which are commonly allowed 
to affianced lovers. Even this amazing proposal about his 
daughter did not make Lord Co.rrincE reply angrily. Nor, 
when he was cross-examined by the man who had just be- 
fore likened him to “ Au-Sin,” and irrelevantly suggested, 
in the words of Mr. Loweut, that he was a time-serving 
turncoat, did he once lose command of his temper or 
forget that he was a Chief Justice and that his questioner 
was Mr. Apams. Many of the spectators in court might 
have been better pleased if Lord CoLeripce had even for 
a moment descended to a more average level of human 
controversy, but it is unquestionably true that he has 
never been more popular than he is to-day. 

The verdict of the jury fortunately made it unnecessary to 
consider some rather nice legal points which might have 
arisen in another event. There seems to be no doubt. that 
communications made to an arbitrator are privileged, and 
that, therefore, no action for libel would lie upon them, unless 
express malice were proved. But Sir Henry James was pre- 
pared to argue that where documents were sent by a solicitor 
through mistake, or wilfully in defiance or neglect of his in- 
structions, such a sending would not be a publication by his 
elient at all, because the sending of them would be beyond 
the scope of his duties, and would, therefore, not be an act 


which he could be presumed to have done on his client’s. 
behalf. From this view it would follow, granting for the: 


sake of argument that the jury had found for the plaintiff, 
that the case ought not to have been left to them at all, 
unless there was positive evidence of actual instructions by 


the defendants to their solicitors to send the documents in. 


question, and in this particular case there would have been 
much difficulty in specifying any such evidence. Evidence 
to the contrary there was of course in abundance, because 
there were the unshaken oaths of Lord CoLeriper, Mr. 
Co.EripcE, and Mr. Harrison; but it seems likely enough 
that the suggested flaw in the plaintiff's case might have 
proved fatal, whether taken advantage of before or after 
verdict. Nor is the probability of the point being good at 
all lessened by the omission of the defendants to take 
advantage of it at the usual time. The reasons why it was 
practically expedient for Lord CoteripgE to win his case by 
the verdict of the jury, and not by the ruling of the judge, 
were equally cogent and obvious, and it is probable that 
no one was more keenly aware of them than Sir Henry 
JAMES. 

It is to be remarked, in conclusion, that the trial, like so 
many exciting causes nowadays, was spun out to a most 
inordinate length. Nothing could have been more simple 


than the one question at issue. It was a simple matter for 


Mr. Apaus, as hoe did not like Lord CoLErinez, to assume 
that his dishonesty was proved. One would have thought it 
an equally simple matter for the jury to find that it, was not. 
Yet the trial took eight days. Neither the speeches nor the 
cross-examination of counsel were unduly long, and it may be 
that the prolongation of the trial is partly explained by the 
fact of a plaintiff appearing in person, and thinking it in 
good taste to say as many disagreeable and irrelevant things 
about his opponents as could well be got into the time. 
Why Mr. Justice Denman should have taken five hours to 
sum the case up is one of those things that will. probably 
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never be her understood. On the other hand, it 
should be remembered that he presided throughout not only 
with dignity and impartiality, but that he interposed to 
stop a cross-examination which appeared to be becoming a 
scandal even in the eyes of the jury. But, when all is said 
and done, the trial might very well have been got through 
in two days instead of eight. 


ROADS AND RAILS, 


_=—_ back to the travelling of fifty years ago compared 
with the present, it is the tortoise to the hare in point of 
pace. Yet little more than filty years ago, and before the rails 
were laid down from Liverpool to Manchester, our grandfathers 
would have said that the travelling was perfection. They had 
some reason to boast; for, so far as our internal communications 
were concerned, the in the previous generation had 
been marvellous. Even now, it is pleasant, if rather sad, to 
read Nimrod’s famous Quarterly article on the Road, although 
at that time the changes of the future were already dimly 
perceptible through the smoke-clouds from the furnaces of the 
new-fangled engines. The progress hud been marvellous, for that 
intelligent Scotchman, Mr. McAdam, had been hard at work upon 
the highways. He found them laid down pretty much on the 
principles accepted in England since the days of the Druids. The 
shortest cut was the first consideration; hills were scaled by the 
most uncompromising gradients, while the valleys, which were 
followed religiously, were so many Sloughs of Despond in the wet 
season, The heavy coach or the lumbering stage-waggon took its 
time, with a tremendous expenditure ot horsetlesh and whipcord. 
Smollett and Fielding describe the leisurely travelling of the days 
when road companions found time to make awple acquaintance. 
kven when Vittoria was fought and Waterloo was won, the coach- 
man never hurried his passengers. As Nimrod says, he had a calf to 
consign to the country butcher ora parcel to deliver to the borough 
attorney, and when his commissions were discharged, he was 
always willing to wait if the gentlemen who had been dining at 
the inn were disposed for another bottle of port. Mr. McAdam 
very summarily altered all that, anticipating the celerity and 
punctuality of steam. New roads were engineered, levelled, and 
drained ; rapid and regular delivery began to pay the enterprising 
capitalists who horsed the swift coaches, Chaplin had 1,300 
horses in his stables; while Horne, who subsequently went into 
partnership with him, came second with no fewer than 700. The 
coach-builders had succeeded in combining speed with solidity ; 
the | was stowed away in capacious boots orin the “ slides’ 
beneath the body of the vehicle. 
linch-pins snapping of a sudden, for the linch-pins were superseded 
by the patent box axles. And all these elaborate precautions were 
indispensable to reduce the inevitable risks toa minimum. The old 
gentleman in Nimrod supposed to have awakened from a Rip- 
Van-Winkle-like slumber had good reason for his grave appre- 
nensions, The coaches galloping against each other were running 
perpetual races against time, and when unpunctuality was punished 
with heavy peemiee and loss of credit, every minute was precious, 
We are startled nowadays from time to time by some seusational 
asailway accident, yet nobody, as a rule, ever dreams of danger. 
ijut in the “Comets” or the “ Highflyers” at any moment the 
perils of the transit might be brought unpleasantly home to one. 
The half-thoroughbred horses cost on an average only about 
twenty-five pounds; any untractable rogue was consigned to the 
coaching stabies, and the queerest teams were consequeutly hitched 


They were tamed on each successive day by a spell. 


of severe work; but they fed ireely at rack and manger, and were 
kept in tip-top condition. They were steadied by the drag on 
steep descents, to be cheated out of half the opposite hill; they 
swung round the angles of awkward bridges at a hand-gallop; 
and they were “sprung” over each level stretch of ground, where 
there was “nothing bigger than a nutmeg” in the way of a 
pebble. Through rain and storm, through darkness and sleet, 
much depended on the chapter of accidents, and more on the 
skill and coolness of the whip. The driver must have a head as 
well as hands ; for it was barely possible that something about the 
harness might give, or that be might come irto collision with an 
unexpected obstacle. The steadier wheelers were supposed to act 
as méchaniques on the skittish leaders ; but occasionally he had to 
give even the wheelers their heads, to liit the four into a gallop, 
and to trust to Providence. And when a cvach did come to 
grief, the consequences were generally tragically dramatic. It 
was not every driver who could arrange an upset as cleverly as 
Mr. Weller, senior, when he was paid to spill his load of electors, 
‘The wheel caught on the kerbstone of a sharp street turn or at 
the corner of a bridge; the outsiders were sent flying through the 
shop-windows or into the bubbling water, when, to say nothing 
of the deaths, there were such di ble casualties as frac- 
tured limbs and shatternd ribs or collar-bones. Yet there was 
a certain excitement, which was not unwelcome to the ad- 
venturous, in that ever-present sense of possible peril. As a 
Tule, the change of horses was effected with the ready dex- 
terity of a theatrical transformation-scene; a minute was the 
time ordinarily allowed, though the change was occasionally 
carried through in fifty seconds. But not unirequently there 


There was no chance now of 


would be “ contrairy devils” who would decline to start under 
any persuasion. We are old enough to remember a changing- 
place on one of the Northern roads, where by some strange fatality 
of coincidences there were always backers or bolters. An uglier 
starting-point it would be hard to conceive. It was in the narrow 
High Street of a layevy Scotch borough, and the coach-road 
turned Por the right fifty yards from the door of the “ Salu- 
tation.” There the horse who was harnessed as the near-wheeler, 
where he could be most easily kept in hand, would begin by 
rearing bolt upright on his blemished hind legs, and possibly, after 
being flogged and petted by turns, would end by sullenly throwing 
himself down. He was persuaded to rise by straw being burned 
about him, and then he was provided with an old collar or two 
to dance upon. When tinally he did deem it advisable to make @ 
start, his three companions had been fretted into madness. Then 
each trembling traveller held his breath, and held on hard while 
the team tore round the dangerous corner. ' 

So much by way of recollection of some of the risks of the 
road; as for the discomforts, they are easily imaginable. The 
cramped confinement inside was as nothing, it is true, to that of 
the intolerable Continental diligences, which would roll leisurely 
through eighty or ninety hours on end, from l’aris to Milan or 
from Vienna to Warsaw. Still it was bad enough in all con- 
science, though you might contidently count the shorter hours 
of your wretchedness. Speculating on the chances of the wet 
and the cold in winter, the weary traveller might resign himself 
to book for the interior, with companions who were pretty 
sure to be ill-mated or irascible. All men are not so fortunate 
as the Antiquary when he met Lovel in the Hawes’ Fly for 
the Queenswrry. More probably there would be the asthwatic 
old gentleman with the cough, who objected to the sashes being 
lowered in any circumstances; the old lady with the big basket 
and the endless small packages; or the fruitful mother of a 
boisterous brood, with the child on her knees, whose squalls made 
night hideous. You were buried above the ankles in musty straw, 
and the coach pockets were padded out with bottles aud packets 
of provisions. Even as we write, fond memory forcibly recalls 
the mingled odours of spirits, sandwiches, and stable litter. Or 
if you manfully decided to face rough weather from the roof, you 
probably had cause to repent it before you descended. When 
possible, we used to pay extra for the box-seat, and perhaps it 
was worth the money, irrespective of the instructive conversation 
of the coachman. But, in spite of the leather-covered box-rug he 
shared with you en bon camarade, it was bitter work of a biusver- 
ing January night. Ulsters had not been invented, the futile 
umbrella was still in ordinary use on the coach-roof; aud the 
many-caped box-coat, which was fashionable London wear, wes 
a monopoly of the Corinthian Toms and the luxurious, The rain 
beat down your neck; the sleet was driven in at every button 
hole ; your overcoat.was speedily saturated ; you lost all seuse of 
feeling in your féet and hauds; and, nevertheless, in the depta of 
despondent misery, you would yield to the treacherous se- 
duction of sleep. We can well recall one winter morning, when 
many times we owed our life to the coachman, who repeatediy 
jerked his rein-elbow into our ribs, as we were on the point of 
toppling off, to be crushed under the hind wheel. Short of such a 
tragic fate under the wheels of the Mail or the “ Defiance,” tere 
were other hazards to be faced in a snow-storm. For the coach 
that contracted for the mail-bags would persevere till physical 
difficulties became absolutely insuperable; and then you might be 
planted in the snow-drifts on some trackless waste, and were 
happy if you could find a shelter in the humblest cottage. We 
weil remember being shut up for a couple of days, in the very 
primitive inn of a back-of-the-world Scottish village, with a 
second-class Prima Donna and the singers of her company, who 
had been engaged for a concert in the provinces; with a gouty 
laird, a jovial minister, and a couple of commercial travellers. A 
peasant enough time we managed to ; but that was due to the 
providential shuttling of social c for which we were duly 
grateful. In exceptionally severe winters snow-blocks of the kiud 
were every-day ibilities, In the Christmas week of 1836, ior 
example, just pfty years ago, the London mail for the North was 
stopped for the night within a few miles of the metropoiis; ail 
intercourse with the Kent and Sussex sea-coast was interrupted 
for a couple of days: and it was announced that no less than tour- 
pa mail-coaches had been buried and abandoned on the dierent 

8. 

As for the revolution from travelling by road to travelling 
by rail it was not merely begun, but was wonderfully ad- 
vanced, in the brief reizn of King William. In fact, from the 
first it was enthusiastically supported by spirited promoters and 
investors; the grasping owners of landed property laid rival Com- 
panies under remorseless contribution; while tbe public quickly 
appreciated the advantages of the mechanical exactness of frequent 
communications, When King William came to the throne, travelling 
by rail might be said to be non-existent. By the time his youthful 
niece succeeded him, railways were either completed or in course of 
construction, between the metropolis and the chief cities in the 
North, in the Midiands, and on the South Coast. Already the coach 
proprietors saw tiat their enterprises were foredoomed, and they 

repared to contract their operations. Coaches that ought to have 
invalided were still patched up for the roads; the old drivers 

and guards were either retiring on their savings or seeking service 
with the new Companies ; and, although the speed had siuckeued, 
serious accidents became more frequent. Until, tinally, the only 
surviving parade of diverging mails, with their red-coated guards, 
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was before the chief hotels of Aberdeen and Chester. But at 
first the patrons of the new-fashioned conveyances were not 
spoiled by any excess of luxury. Charles Greville ex but 
moderate satisfaction with his first railway journey, when he sat 
cramped in a “ stuffy chariot for two,” The second-class passengers 
were packed and forwarded in what “ Artemus Ward” graphically 
described as “ strings of second-class coffins ” ; while the travellers 
of the third class had to take their chance, crowded together like 
so many cattle, in seatless and uncovered trucks, in which the 
jolting and collisions furnished fair pretexts for a free fight at any 
moment, even when the occupants were neither drunk nor dis- 
orderly. The mere putting up of umbrellas in a shower might 
be the signal for a row on a busy section of suburban traffic, such 
as that between New Cross and the old Bricklayers’ Arms. 

Now we are continually grumbling, of course, and it must be 
confessed that some of the railway boards give us sufficient reason ; 
but, on the whole, we have little cause for complaint, more 
especially in the prospect of further progress towards perfection. 
Look at the swift and frequent service of trains to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, with no chance of engines foundering on the weary York- 
shire Wolds, with little fear of an interminable stoppage in the 
snow between the sea and the Cheviots. Look at the flying ex- 
presses to Holyhead and Milford, in regular and exact communica- 
tion with swift and commodious steamers. Look at the service 
on the justly-abused South-Eastern, which is supposed to take you 
to Paris by way of Boulogne in 8} hours. Look at the afternoon 
trains from London to the manufacturing cities of the North, in 
which you may dine snugly at tables apart, and adjourn afterwards 
for cigar and coffee to a smoking-room, Look at the Pullman 
drawing-room cars, where ladies may lounge as in their own 
boudoirs; and at the sleeping-cars, where they can put their 
children to bed, as if they were being transported in a travelling 
nursery. Then, so long as one travels with the “ nimble shilling,” 
the neatly-dressed railway servants are models of smooth-spoken 
civility, The polite guard, with finger to cap, does his utmost 
to gratify your fancy for seclusion; and the smart attendant in 
the wagon-lit guarantees the sleepers against disturbance from 
ticket-inspectors, and is the willing valet of all the world. 
On arriving at — destination the carriage doors are beset by 
porters on the look-out for rugs, handbags, and tips. In these 
respects, though the old coachmen and guards were much 
“cracked up” by “ Nimrod” and “ Harry Hieover” and other 
sporting writers, we are satisfied that things have greatly changed 
for the better. Like some of the fashionable jockeys or like 
beggars set on horseback, the old coachmen were demoralized by 
the flattery of their betters and the servility of their inferiors, 
We fear that the ideal coachman of English romance was too 
often the blustering bully that Borrow paints in the Romany Rye. 
The coachman exacted the fee as a right which we give the more 
obsequious aonprees as matter of favour. And the railway- 
porter, though possibly he thinks the more, says nothing uncivil 
if you neglect to tip him ; whereas the loafing sneak-of-all-work 
in the coachyard only shrank back and repressed his insolence 
when the muscular owner of the meerschaum pipe had knocked 
him out of time. So altogether it seems to be incontrovertible 
that we should be grateful for the luxuries or comforts of con- 


temporary English travel. 


“FORT FUNK” IN POLITICS. 


i is unnecessary to recall the history of the actual Fort Funk to 
those who kuow it, and to those who do not the reminiscence 
might be mistaken as uncomplimentary to the British army—than 
which nothing could be further from our thoughts and wishes. In 
fact, for the Fort Funks of actual warfare there are many excuses. 
We remember once being in company, during a discussion on the 
War of 1870, with an Indian colonel who had been in most 
where knocks were going from Chillianwallah downwards, and who 
had the reputation of being a very tough customer. A youthful 
person of the party was inveighing, to the general satisfaction, against 
the cowardice of the French towards the end of the war, when 
their troops were completely demoralized, and declaring that if 
Chanzy had only had English soldiers things would have been very 
different. The colonel, however, sat quite silent until he was 
directly appealed to. ‘“ Well,” he said, “ do you know what I was 
thinking of? I was thinking that I had seen men of every arm 
and branch of the British service, including my own, run like hares. 
So'I don’t know that I think so very badly of these poor devils of 
Mobiles.” And, indeed, without going so far as the ingenious 
doxer who maintained that a real coward never runs away 
use he is afraid to do so, one may certainly judge “ scares ” in 
warfare without too much contempt. 
Fort Funk in politics, however, is a very different matter. Here 
there are none of the disturbing influences which tempt a man to 
“look over his shoulder.” Except perhaps in actual debate, there 
is plenty of time to settle the nerves and screw up the courage, 
Now that we don’t behead or even impeach, the personal con- 
sequences to a statesman of almost any conceivable course of 
conduct are insignificant from the point of view of physical 
cowardice ; and Bob Acres himself could hardly have been much 
daunted by the idea that, if he did this or that, stones might 
possibly be thrown at the windows of his club. Yet the political 
army—the army of all parties—seems for the time to have esta- 
blished, something like castra stativa at Fort Funk. A curious 


instance of this occurred the other day when somebody, in a letter 
to the Times, gravely took the Conservative in general, and 
the University of Oxford in particular, to task for having performed 
the celebrated unmuzzli operation in 1865. Mr. Gladstone, it 
seems, was so much in need of restraint then ; it was so certain that 
he would go and do dreadful things if he was turned out. Yet the 
person who wrote this, unless he is quite ignorant of the facts, 
must know that by 1865 any honest co-operation on Mr, Glad- 
stone’s part with any honest Tory party was quite impossible ;. 
that his Radicalism was pronounced om irrecoverable. There- 
fore the argument amounts to this—that you must not drum 
a traitor out of the camp, that you must not put a true man in his 
— because in his rage and his he may perhaps do dread- 
ul things to you afterwards. This is the logic and the morality 
of Fort Funk in perfection; but as applied to past history this- 
logic and this morality do, it may be said, no very great harm. 
Unluckily they are being applied on all sides to the present, and 
not to criticism but to action. What is the place from which Mr. 
Morley and others date the one, the sole, the famous argument for 
granting Home Rule—to wit, that the Irish will make it so very 
unpleasant for us if we do not? Fort Funk. Where were the 
orders for the desertion of Gordon signed? In Fort Funk. For 
the purposes of the Kilmainham Treaty that House of Correction 
for the exuberance of Irish Nationalism became a mere bastion and 
Saubourg of Fort Funk. It was there that the Lesseps agreement 
was concocted ; and there that Lord Granville devised his fortu-- 
nately not quite thoroughgoing surrender of tian matters to 
the gratuitous meddling of the Powers. The Irish Land Act 
bears legibly on the face of it “ Dabamus Castro Formidinis.” Fort 
Funk was the very headquarters and central fastness of the 
Gladstone Government except when it was attacking the Church, 
the landlords, and the Constitution, and even then the attacks 
might fairly be argued to be dictated by sheer funk of something 
or somebody else. 

But the most singular, eccentric, and extraordinary thing is 
that since the great rout and overthrow of Archimago-Gladstone- 
and his forces the victorious army appears from certain 
to have fitted up Fort Funk for its own quarters, to have destined 
Doubting Castle for its own residence. ‘Everybody, for instance, 
has been asking, and asking in vain, why the meeting of last 
Sunday was not forbidden. The preparations necessitated by the 
neglect to forbid it were not, it is 7 warmer explained, quite so 
formidable as was reported; the Press Association or somebody 
else made a blunder about troops, and the Government is quite 
indignant at the mere mention of artillery. In which last case, 
indeed, we have a kind of Fort Funk within Fort Funk; for why 
should any one, if he thinks military measures necessary, stop 
short of the most effective of all? But, military or no military, 
there is no doubt that precaution was preferred to prevention, an 
that, as far as can be at nt seen, a few pestilent ragamuffins 
may _ London into a state of siege whenever they please because 
somebody lives in Fort Funk, and is afraid of the Af -es of inter- 
fering with the sacred right of public meeting. We do not in the 
least care who is the particular Fort Major of this particular fort or 
who set the example or gave the orders for running away. The 
arrangement of the hierarchy of English government makes, or 
ought to make, such an inquiry quite unnecessary. Ifa Commissioner 
of Police is afraid, the Home Secretary ought to stiffen him ; and if 
a Home Secretary is afraid, it is the duty of the Prime Minister to 
introduce backbone into that Home Secretary at once. And if 
Home Secretary and the Prime Minister both find that their 
colleagues are afraid, let the colleagues be politely invited either 
to pluck up their courage or else to go. Anything is better than 
dwelling in the tents of Fort Funk, and alternating between re- 
moe Me sally and runnings away when “ alarums and excursions” 
take place. 

Then, again, a man le are ing to ask, How 
about Ireland? The or rather the down- 
right lies, of the Radical papers have, of course, done the Govern- 
ment no small service, It isno doubt true that, after the poisoning 
of the wells by the late Ministry, after the distinct under- 
standing that “ the Castle” did not want vigour, and would not be 
thankful for it,it must be very difficult to get the subordinate instru- 
ments of the Administration to work. The removal of Sir Robert 
Hamilton is excellent; the mission of Sir Redvers Buller has 
already had valuable results. But even here is there not a little 
of the malign influence of Fort Funk? Has not the Castle 
failed to put off the ap which, under Mr. Morley, it 
assumed of being an outwork thereof? The Irish landlords and 
all the loyal inhabitants of Ireland have pressed most anxiously 
for firm words and firm acts from the Government before the 
winter. Have they quite got them? Do the deforcements—to 
use a term more familiar in Scotch than in Irish matters—which 
ate constantly reported look exactly like a thorough understanding 
on the part of all concerned that the Government will stand no 
nonsense, and that no measure of force will be spared to make the 
law respected and to counteract the influence of hireling poli- 
ticians, priests renegade from all that makes true Christianity, and 
the instinct of unjust gain which unfortunately is strong in near! 
all men when it appears that it can be indulged with impunity 
‘We give the Government credit for the best intentions in this 
matter, we give it credit for some very tolerable performance, But- 
what seems to be wanted is a completer contempt of the gu’en 
dira-t-on? a greater freedom from care as to what hostile critics 
will say—a liberation, in short, of the Ministerial soul from the 
cold and numbing influence of Fort Funk. It is, we say, 
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that Sir.Robert Hamilton is to go; would it not have been still 
better if he had gone some months ago? It was capital that Sir 
Redvers Buller should at length repudiate the circular lyingly 
attributed to him; would it not have been better still if he had 
been instructed to do so at once, and if some influential member of 
the Government had at the same time declared that every man in 
Ireland, landlord or tenant, should be supported by, if necessary, 
the whole forces of the Crown in maintaining his legal rights? 
Nor are these two the only, though they are the most important, 
instances in which the influence of Fort Funk, weighing now, it 
would seem, on all Governments alike, makes itself felt, What is 
the echo in sense, if not in sound, to Coal and Wine Duties? Fort 
Funk. What to allotments? Still Fort Funk. What to all 
those valiant declarations which certain Conservative leaders are 
in the habit of making that they will give as many reforms as 
the Liberals, and more also? Again Fort Funk; toujours Fort 
Funk. The perpetual desire to make out that there really is 
no difference, that “we'll make things quite ble "—a desire 
to which Lord Salisbury is almost the only member of the 
Government who has not at some time or other lent himself— 
is really only a form of political fear. There must occasionally 
rise in some Tory minds a great disposition to say, “ My 
people, if it really were all the same, we shouldn't have put you 
where you are; and if you mean to make it all the same, the 
sooner you come out the better.” Moreover the inconvenience of 
this accommodating temper is very well known. Nobody really 
onciliates enemies by it ; everybody runs the chance of estranging 
friends. A simple policy of “ toujours de l’audace” may be 
(we are no means di to affirm positively that it 1s) a 
mistake ; but it is, at any rate, a lesser one than a policy of fear, 
of deferring to popular opinion or what is supposed to be popular 
opinion, of avoiding at any price odium and hard names. The 
present Government has not been “in” long, and it has not 
— committed any serious or irreparable blunder. But when 
ts friends see it even slightly tending in the most dangerous of 
all directions, they are bound to speak a word of warning. In 


the political war-game almost any position may be made good by 

a bold and skilful player; but there is one position the holding of 

only to disaster and disgrace, and that position is 
ort 


DOES ENGLAND HATE COALITIONS? 


DISRAELI declared on a notable occasion that England 

hated coalitions, What he meant was that he himself 

hated the particular coalition which had just been formed. But 
does England really hate coalitions? Has she formulated a senti- 
ment of that kind? The political history of England is in a great 
degree the history of coalitions. The principle of strict party govern- 
ment has been a rule with large exceptions, The scheme of 
Sunderland introduced it in the reign of William IIL., but that King 
departed from it almost as much as he observed it. Queen Anne 
set her face against it, It was a necessity under the first two 
Georges, owing to the ascendency of the Whig oligarchy, and to 
the fact that orn ren then Jacobitism, It prevailed during the 
twenty years of the present century occupied by the Tory Admini- 
strations of the Duke of Portland, Mr. Perceval, and Lord Liverpool. 
But, to keep as nearly as possible within the last hundred years, 
the Administration of the Duke of Portland in 1783 was a 
coalition Government. It was indeed a very bad example of its 
Species, the combination of Fox and North being as remarkable a 
violation of political principle and almost of personal decency as 
history, fertile in such exhibitions, ts. Mr. Pitt's first 
Administration, though it is usually ranked as Tory by political 
classifiers—who are somewhat arbitrary in their arr nts and 
limited in their discernment as well as in their vocabulary—was a 
coalition Government throughout its course. It may rather be 
described as two successive coalition Governments. It was 
in the beginning a.coalition of Shelburne. Whigs and Tories, It 
after became a coalition of Tories and Burke or Portland 
Whigs. The Administration of Mr. Addington, which suc- 
‘ceeded. it, was as Tory as could well be; but before its close 
Mr. Tierney became one of its members, and Grey and Erskine 
were, the former solicited, the other solicitous, to join it. Mr. 
Pitt strained every nerve to bring Fox and Grenville and 
Grey into his second Ministry. shay. wore ready to join it, but 
the King proscribed Mr. Fox. A me of a broad-bottomed 
Administration, as it was then called—a phrase more suitable to 
# Ministry containing Mr. Fox than to one presided over by Mr. 
Pitt—exists in the autograph list drawn up by Mr. Pitt himself, 
of which Lord Stanhope has given a facsimile in his Life of that 
statesman, The Grenville-Fox Administration included the 
Tories Lord Sidmouth and Lord Ellenborough. The attempts to 
pans Lord Grey, Lord Grenville, and their Whig friends into 
combination with Lord Liverpool and the followers of Mr. Pitt 
gave occasion to more than one political negotiation. Mr. Canning’s 
short-lived Ministry and its phantasmal successor—that of Lord 
Goderich—were Tory-Whig coalitions, Sir Robert Peel’s second 
Administration included the Whig seceders Lord Stanley and Sir 
James Graham. When Lord John Russell became Prime Minister 
in 1846 he offered places to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 


and Lord Lincoln. If they had seen their way to taking office, the 
Whig-Peelite junction accomplished under Lord Aberdeen would 


“have come into existence 


half a dozen years earlier than it actually 


did. Lord Derby, it is well known, was anxious to induce Mr, 
Gladstone to take office under him; and a in the newly- 
published Memoirs of Lord Shaftesbury concurs with the general 
impression that it was a personal accident that gave Mr. Gladstone 
to the Liberals instead of leaving him with the Tories, Lord 
Derby asked also for the co-operation of Lord Palmerston, to 
whom he proposed to give the a pean 4 of the House of 
Commons, and the proposal was declined rather on personal than 
political grounds. 

This — enumeration of Ministerial coalitions accomplished 
or essayed by nearly all the great political leaders of the past 
century shows a very general sense of the superticial character 
of existing party distinctions, Peace, reform, and retrenchment 
have been taken as the Liberal watchwords. But, as Lord 
Macaulay points out, the Tory party until the French Revolution 
was the peace party and the Whig party the war party in Eng- 
land. The Tories advocated what is now called an insular policy 
and abstinence from Continental alliances and entanglements ; 
the Whigs, of whom Marlborough was the soldier and Chatham 
was the statesman, were the champions of active participation 
and ascendency in the affairs of Europe, The same distribution 
of parts repeated itself when Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen 
were the Tory chiefs and Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston 
were the Whig leaders, to be reversed in the persons of Mr, Glad- 
stone and Mr. Disraeli. As to reform, even if we divide Pitt 
between the two srt, giving each its share of him, we may go 
back to a more distant period, when the Tories advocated short 
Parliaments and a limitation of the corrupt influence of the Crown, 
and the Whigs passed the Septennial Act and defended places and 
pensions. The Tories supported and the Whigs opposed the Free- 
trade principles involved in Mr. Pitt's commercial treaty with 
France and in bis Irish propositions, and the same division of parties 
and principles appeared at the Peace of Utrecht. The name of 
Huskisson, Wallace, and Peel are more closely associated with 
commercial reform than any of their Whig contemporaries. The 
Whigs were the authors of the penal laws against the Roman 
Catholics. The Tories as Jacobites were hustile to them. 
The Whigs have usually claimed to represent independence 
of the Crown, the Tories loyalty ; yet in the reign of 
George I., to quote Macaulay again, “the Tory rose up erect the 
zealot of freedom, and the Whig crawled and licked the dust at 
the feet of power.” At the commencement of the present reign 
there was a feeble reflection of the state of things which prevailed 
under the first Hanoverian King. The Whig party was the 
Court party. The Tories were the bitter denouncers of the Court, 
occasionally even pushing their hostility to the influences para- 


mount there into licentious attacks on the Sovereign. 


If any principles at all can be assigned to the thee party 
designations—Tory, Whig, and Radical—they are these. The 
Tory may be said to be the champion of the monarchical principle 
in the Constitution ; the Whig of the aristocratic or oligarchical, 
both of them acting necessarily through Parliamentary institu- 


tions; the Radical has been the champion of outside opinion, 


acting coercively upon rather than through Parliament. The 
Radical party has been the party of a meetings and popular 
agitation. At an earlier stage of the business the Tory represented 


‘the principle of the divine right of kings, the Radical was the 


champion of the abstract rights of man, the Whig offered 
something like divine honours to the British Constitution. It 
cannot be said that the Tories now are more monarchical or less 
aristocratic than the Whigs, or that either party appeals less 
urgently to the methods of popular persuasion and of outside 
agitation than the Radicals do. Persistence in party names and 
divisions is thus persistence in distinctions which have become 
unreal. The parties which will divide the future will be the party of 
historic progress and constitutional development and evolution on 
the one side, and the party of legislation according to abstract 
and political metaphysicians—on the other. 

here is no question as to the fact that the decision rests ulti- 
mately and without appeal, except back again to itself, with 
the electoral body—that is to say, with the people of England. 
Lord Salisbury declares this as emphatically as Mr. Chamberlain. 
The will of this democratic Zeus will be accomplished. But what 
is meant by the will of the people? According to the Radical 
doctrine, or rather the doctrine of some Radicals, it may be 
determined by a snap vote of a majority in the House of 
Commons representing perhaps a minority in the constituencies, 
According to the theory of the historic Liberals, if we may so call 
them, which is that of the Conservatives also, it is to be decided, 
not by the first casual judgment of half, or a little more or a 
little less than half, of the constituent body, but by the reaflirma- 
tion of that judgment after time has been given for reconsideration 
through the action of a Second Chamber or the influence of the 
Sovereign. The character and intelligence of the English people 
have been formed under institutions in Church and State which 
are needful to their healthy development, and the destruction of 
which would go far to upset their mental balance and to bring about 
an incessant oscillation such as that which in France believes 
itself progress. Between Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington 
there is little more than a y name in common—in the 
traditions of the Liberal party Mr. Gladstone has little sbare 
and less sympathy. Between Lord Hartington and Lord Salis- 
bury there is nearly everything but the party name in com- 
mon. We speak of Lord Hartington and Lord Salisbury not 
simply in themselves, but in their representative character. Their 
aoa alliance on a single question very imperfectly represents the 


“regards the accompaniment. The trembling agitation of the lower 
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essence of the case. The general support which Lord Hartington 
and his friends will probably find themselves able to give to Lord 
Salisbury ought to ripen into official alliance. No doubt Lord 
Hartington is more powerful as the head of a compact minority 
which can make and unmake majorities by swaying to one side or 
the other than he would be even as Prime Minister in a Govern- 
ment the Conservative supporters of which outnumber the 
Liberals. Lord Hartington’s present position of more than Minis- 
terial power with absolute freedom from Ministerial responsibility 
is open to grave political objection. 


BERLIOZ’S L’ENFANCE DU CHRIST. 


MPARTIALITY in the arrangement of the programmes 
secures a fuir hearing for all schools and all new departures at 
the Crystal Palace. Yet Berlioz’s L’Enfance du Christ, though 
till last Saturday never played here, and but rarely elsewhere, 
brought together a far from numerous audience. Indeed, in its 
uietness, artistic reticence, and delicate simplicity, this Trilogy 
ardly resembles the works by which the composer is generally 
‘known. Nor is it likely to please people who cannot catch tire 
without the stimulus of modern instrumentation—people to whom 
Handel and Gluck seem tame, and to whom the limited orchestra 
of old days appears unfit to express any shades and varieties of 
feeling. The sensitiveness of many nowadays has been blunted 
to the close relations of delicate workmanship by musicians the 
first cousins of such painters as puzzle themselves with a varie- 
guted palette, and scorch their eyesight with bright hues till the 
natural grey of nature looks uniform, and they see no distinction 
of value in the play of three or four quiet colours. The first 
part of the Trilogy is by no means loud or noisy, and its agitations 
are depicted by perturbed and strange rhythms and by skilful con- 
trasts, both of ditferent instruments and of diflerent registers of 
the same one, rather than by a greedy or unreasoning use of 
extreme means. Yet the subsequent divisions, scored for a con- 
siderably reduced orchestra from which all brass is banished, seem 
inferior neither in style nor sentiment. 

The first part, or “ Herod’s Dream,” opens with a prefato 
narrative by the tenor (Mr. H. Piercy), accompanied in Berlioz’s 
usual excellent taste. A street-scene follows. The low strings 
throb pizzicato with a soft pulse, the wind drops in, the violins 
wake, the time quickens, and a picturesque “ Night March ” begins 
with a strange muffled effect, presently passing into a most charm- 
ing and flowing melody on the strings. In the succeeding vocal 
music Mr. Piercy took the part of a “Centurion,” Mr. Stanley 
Smith that of Polydorus, while that of Herod was assigned to 
Mr. Hilton. The disturbed instrumentation at the beginning of 
the next scene in the Palace of Herod offends neither by loudness 
nor by vulgar excitement, and yet it serves its purpose. Flowing 
and tuneful as it is in general character, murmurs of underground 
agitation continually rise to the surface, and finally a bar or two 
of restless energy on the strings, nobly emphasized by the trom- 
bones, introduces a recitative fur the bass voice. A gloomy but 
stately air, “ Dismal splendour of kings,” which follows, was per- 
haps rather ae sung by Mr. Hilton. He succeeded better, 
however, in Herod’s relation of his dream to the magicians—a 
solemn passage effectively accompanied on the low register of the 
clarionet. A Symphony, “The Incantation Music,’ though it 
scurries along in a bustle of mysterious sounds, shooting up at 
times into half-suppressed shrieks, presents no meaningless eccen- 
tricity nor any useless hideousness of crashes and everlasting scales. 
The choruses here are of men’s voices, and in the last one we have 
the first unrestrained outburst of sound and the tirst entry of the 


strings, the high plaint of the violins, the melodious effect of 
the wood-wind an occasional touch of the drum, are elements 
so cunningly disposed that variety seems nowhere lacking in 
the simple instrumentation. Above this tissue the notes of 
the solo voices imploring shelter are contrasted with the abrupt 
refusal of the chorus. A symphony and chorus are vivaci 
yet tender and delicate, and abound with exquisite passages o 
imitation. A serenade on harp and flute shows the composer's 
thorough knowledge of these instruments. The delicious effect 
obtained from the opposition of the low, grave notes of the flute 
and the sharply-plucked strings of the harp, was no doubt materi- 
ally heightened by the tine quaiity of the execution. This inter- 
lude brings in the fuller orchestral accompaniment with fresh 
effect in the ensuing lovely trio and chorus, one of the happiest 
inspirations of the whole work. The final chorus gradually sweils 
up, reinforced in power by the organ, and dies away in a soft 
“ Amen ” from the voices behind the scenes. 


THE RUSH OF NEW COMPANIES 


usually happens when credit has revived and trade is 
proving, there are just now a very large number of new 
Companies being offered to the public for subscription. During 
the long depression that we have been passing through all new 
enterprise bas been arrested. Prices have fallen to such an extent 
that nearly the whole commercial community has lost very 
heavily. None knew how great the losses were in any particular 
case, and every one felt that bankruptcies might be numerous and 
bring on a financial crisis; consequently few cared to engage ia 
new business of any kind. But now the prices of Stock Exchange 
securities have once more risen, and trade is improving, credit is 
being restored, and people look forward with hope to the future. 
The inventions, discoveries, and extensions of business which 
have been neglected for some years are taken * again, and nume- 
rous issues of new Companies are the result. ‘his is natural and. 
proper, for without the promotion of new Companies there could 
be little progress. But, unfortunately, with the good business. 
which is being introduced there is a large proportion of exceed- 
ingly bad business; and it is desirable, if future disappointment 
and loss are to be avoided, that the public should carefully abstain 
from investing in these unsound concerns. The principal features. 
of the present rush of new Companies are the conversion of private: 
businesses into joint-stock Companies and the creation of mining 
Companies. Respecting mining shares, we have little to add to 
what we said a few weeks ago. Muning isso risky a business that 
it ought to be avoided by poor men. ‘The rich man can make the: 
necessary inquiries and take the necessary precautions; but the 
ordinary investor would act wisely if he had nothing to do with 
mining ventures. If, however, he will risk his money, he should 
regard the venture as a lottery-ticket, and should prepare him- 
self ior the probable loss. Assuming that the right sort of people 
engage in mining enterprise, and that the right sort of directors 
and managers are appointed, it is obviously tor the public interest 
that mining should be pushed forward, more particularly gold- 


mining. But at first sight it seems different in respect to the 
conversion of private concerns into joint-stock Companies. It is 
generally assumed that the management of a private owner is 


| more eflicient and more economical than that of a board of direc- 


tors. ‘Ihe assumption is true, however, only within limits. There 
are whole commercial departments which are practically aban- 
doned to joint-stock enterprise—railways, for example. Joint- 
stock enterprise takes a large part, too, in shipping and in manu- 


trumpets; the scene then closes with a weird fanfare of trombones. | facture; while it is obvious to every observer that joint-stock 


To all this a complete contrast is offered by the last scene of | 


Part I., “The Stable at Bethlehem.” This opens with a light 


“Symphony, upon which the first soprano notes of a duet between 


banking is killing private banking. The truth is that when a busi- 
ness is very large 1t is more likely to be conducted successfully 
by a board of directors than by an individual or a few individuals. 


Mary and Joseph enter with admirable effect. The chorus of , A very rich man, in the majority of cases, finds the close atten- 
Angels who counsel flight consists of the voices of boys behind | tion and constant supervision of a great business irksome; he is 
‘the scenes, and its effect was in excellent keeping with the character tempted by pleasure and ambition, and gradually he delegates 
of the scene. Miss Mary Davies and Mr. Santley rendered the solo | more and more of his own authority to servants. The man who 


parts with a disciplined art which by no means excluded pathos, | 


The short second part, “The Flight into Egypt,” begins with 
the original nucleus of the Trilogy, that chorus ot Shepherds which 
Berlioz for a time passed off as the work of an imayinary choir- 


‘master of the seventeenth century. Though the hoax succeeded, | 


the music does not appear very ancient in spirit to those aware of 
its origin, Suave and undulating in character it certainly is, and 
the simple and natural eloquence of its rhythm toucies a chord of 
true religious feeling. The instrumental colour is subdued, and 
its most curious feature is a quaint little flourish on the wood-wind 
between each verse. A somewhat long symphony prefaces “ The 
Repose of the Holy Family,” a narrative by the tenor, winding up 
with an Angels’ chorus of voices behind the scenes, Every detail 
of the score is worked with a delicacy of shading and contrast 
which gives the restricted orchestration at once the softness and 
the harmonious diversity of an Oriental tissue. 

To us the third division, ‘‘ The Coming to Sais,” appeared the 
most interesting. Those finished artists Miss Davies and Mr. 
Santley executed their long parts to perfection; Mr. Hilton, as 
the Father of the Family, and Mr, Piercy, as the Narrator, had 
acquired more confidence in the use of their excellent natural gifts 
of voice, and the chorus had become admirably steady and sure. 
The long duet of Mary ard Joseph is a masterpiece, especially as 


makes a great business will, of course, attend to it, and ‘his son, 
being trained early, may likewise prove a good manager ; but in 
the second or third generation it is rare indeed to find the apti- 
tudes and the taste that combine to make the successful head of 
® great business. When neither the aptitudes nor the tastes are 
present it is clear that the management of a board consisting of good 
business men is more likely to be successful than the spasmodic 
supervision of a lazy or pleasure-seeking wealthy gentleman, 

if, then, the change from private to joint-stock management is 
not a change for the worse froma public point of view—at least in 
large concerns, it is certainly for the advan of the private 
owners. One fruitful cause of bankruptcy in the case of private 
firms is the withdrawal of capital due to the death or retirement 
of ners. The remaining partners, to pay out the capital so 
withdrawn, have to drain the concern of its resources. Often 
they are unable to find new partners with sufficient capital 
and the right sort of qualities, and ever afterwards the business 
languishes and finally dies out. But if a retiring partner decides 


‘not to withdraw his capital, he is risking his whole fortune in a 


business over which he has ceased to exercise any control, and 
respecting which he knows only so much as bis late partners 
may choose to tell him. When, however; the business is 
converted into a joint-stock Company, if it is well managed 
and successtul there is a ready warket tor the shares of any co- 


| 


‘investor who has reason to suspect that the 
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ietor who wishes to retire. He does not withdraw any 
capital from the Company ; he does not incommode his partners in 
any way; he simply sells his shares on the Stuck Exchange, and 
a new partner takes his place. The advantage of this to the pro- 
prietors is so manifest that it is enough to account for the eager- 
ness to convert private into joint-stock businesses. And there is 
another advantage, inasmuch as a successful Company, publishing 
its accounts and making known the state of its affairs to all the 
world, is always able to increase its capital to any extent required 
by the growth of its business. Upon the whole, then, though the 
conversion a into joint-stock Companies may be carried 
too far, in itself it is not a step in the wrong direction, and the 
new investments created by the conversion may be very eligible if 
the ordinary investor will take the trouble to inform himself as to 
the real position of the concern in which he proposes to invest his 
money. The first point to ascertain beyond all doubt is that the 
private firm which sells out to a joint-stock Company is still doing 
@ prosperous business. There are cases, of course, in which firms 
have sold because their business was ing away from them, 
but there are also multitudes of cases in which the business was 


There are cases on record in which a property has been sold for 
10,000/, at the beginning of the year; has been resold to another 
y a month or two later for 30,000/.; a few months later has 

mn sold again for 70,000/.; and, finally, has been offered 

to the public for 150,000/, In the course of twelve months 
or less, that is, a property has been gladly sold by its real 
owner for 10,000/., and has been attempted to be sold to the public 
for fifteen times as much. The intending investor would do well 
to inquire how long the business has belonged to those who offer 
it to the public, and, if for only a short time, what they paid for it, 
and what in the first instance was paid to the real owner. A 
business may be very good if no more than 10,000/. is paid for 
it, and may be exceedingly bad if bought for 150,000/. The 
of every new Company ought to notify the several 

contracts in which the Company is interested, and those contracts 
ought to lie for i jon at a convenient place where they 
can be seen by intending shareholders. Furthermore, all contracts 
have to be registered at Somerset House, and the intending 
perty is not worth 
the price asked for it, or that it is promoted by persons acting not 
altogether in good faith, can inspect those contracts at Somerset 
House, and thus trace the history of the Company as far back as he 
chooses. Caution of this kind is the more because 
tus-writing has been carried almost to the dignity of a fine 

art, and all kinds of devices are resorted to to deceive the public. 
Promoters, combining together in syndicates, give themselves 
fine-sounding names, which imply that they have the command of 
large capi and are doing a very extensive business, when in 
reality they have not, perhaps, a sand pounds in the world, 
and have ne other business than Company promotion. Another 
ution which an intending investor ma a take is to 
inquire as to the antecedents of directors. a board is com- 
posed of obscure names it will often be instructive to trace 
whether the same directors are not acting together on other 
not acted in the past, and then to inquire what 

has become of the Companies which managed, If it is 
found that they have been acting together for a number of years, 
and that Company after Company which enjoyed the benefit of 
i gone into liquidation, the intending investor 


LA GRANDE DUCHESSE. 


B* the great majority of play La Grande Duchesse de 
Gérolstein will be well remembered, and yet many who see it 
at Her Majesty's Theatre will be struck by the remarkable simpli- 
city of a work which has created so great a stir in the world. 
Nothing, indeed, could well be simpler than this story. Her 
youthful Highness’s attention is casually attracted by Fritz, a 
private in herurmy. She is responsible to no one, and, to gratify 
a passing whim, promotes him by rapid steps from the bottom of 
the regimental ladder to the rank of commander-in-chief. Fritz 
might, if he chose, become her semi-royal consort; but be is 
faithful to Wanda, the peasant girl he loved when still he 
carried a musket. His constancy piques the majesty of Gérolstein, 
and he is d ed even more rapidly than he was advanced. 
This is practically all, though of course incidents arise from 
the legend; but it is enough. Mr. Herman Merivale has 
lately declared that the motive of a play should be some- 
thing explainable in two or three lines, and this is so in the 
ease of La Grande Duchesse. But it is no matter for sur- 
prise that MM. Meilhac and Halévy, authors of Frou Frou, of 
Tricoche et Cacolet, and fifty other invariably clever, and for 
the most part delightfully humorous, plays, should have provided 
Offenbach with precisely what he and his audiences wanted. 
Nothing neater can be imagined, as is proved by the com- 
parative clumsiness of the best of the innumerable imitations 
which inferior musicians have set. As for the morality of the 
play, it is just precisely what its exponents please to make it. 
‘Towards the end of her career, and especially in London, Mme. 
Schneider gave full significance to equivocal passages. The 
new ruler of Gérolstein, as seen at Her Majestys Theatre, does 
nothing that can well shock any one who is not anxiously looking 
out for an opportunity of being shocked. If Mme. Mary Alber? 
is less pronounced in the course of some episodes where pronun- 
ciation is well avoided, her humour elsewhere seems lacking in 
spontaneity ; but it is only fair to the performers to remember the 
disadvantages they suffer in having to act on so large a stage. 
The size of the stage appears to attenuate the incident; the 
audience is never, as it were, on terms with the players, who are 
forced to accentuate their efforts unduly so that they may travel. 
A worse theatre than this wherein to represent characters which 
depend upon nwances and delicacies of expression could not by any 
possibility be chosen among European playhouses. The choristers 
under the present management also create a gloom, and the 
orchestra is not equal to the adequate rendering even of this score. 
It is very easy; still here and there passages occur which are 
bright or depressing according to the manner of their performance, 
such as the accompaniment to the movement “ Et, si pour toi 
perdant la téte,” in the first duet between Fritz and Wanda. The 
spirit was not there. Little more than appreciative briskness is 
required ; there are no subtle demands to be fulfilled ; but it is 
not the true Offenbach as here played. 

In spite of drawbacks and of the constant feeling that the opera 
might be better done, we must confess to having taken pleasure in 
the revival. The opening roll of the drums, leading to the well- 
marked es, Voici le sabre,” succeeded by the graceful and 
sympathetic “ Dites-lui” and the dashing “ Légende du verre,” 
fell agreeably on the ears; and the energetic performance of 
General Boum by M. Dauphin when the curtain rose struck the 
requisite note. ere was an excellent Wanda in Mme. Girard, 
and a competent Fritz in M. Valdy. The comic power of M. 
Dupuis is not found in the representation, it is true. This Fritz 
is sufficiently stolid and dense; but through the stolidity and 
denseness of M. Dupuis there was always a glimmer of sly appre- 
ciation which is here lacking. So, too, in Mme. Albert's periorm- 
ance. The proper outline is correctly followed, but the vivid 
detail, of the introduction of which we know that the character is 
susceptible, wes not filled in. The “ Dites-lui” was sung signifi- 
cantly, but the self-abandonment was not sufficiently expressed. 
M. Simon Max makes less of Prince Paul than might have been 
expected. There is more point in the Gazette de Hollande 
ee than he extracts from the satire which the paper directs 
at the postponement of his marriage owing to the caprice of his. 
betrothed :— 

‘ous les ’aurore, 

Le Prince gants blancs. 

Est-ce aujourd’hui ? Non—pas encore! 

Alors le Prince—ite ses gants. 
That these lines should pass without the acknowleagment of a 
smile from the audience points to weakness on the part of the 
singer. The minor characters were illdone. By witty players 
they can be raised to prominence. Here they passed without 
attracting notice, 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH ROME. 


as pontificate of Leo XIII., whatever effect. or absence of 
effect it may have had on the relations of the Holy See to 
the Italian kingdom, has certainly been a successful one as regards 
his dealings with foreign Powers generally. It has done much to 
restore and raise what mas be called the international prestige of 
the Papacy in Europe even beyond the limits of Europe. In 
his attitude towards France he has practised what to many appears 


an extreme forbearance, the ultimate results of which remain to 
in Germany ‘he has achieved a conspicuous succes, 
B 


as prosperous at the time of sale as it ever had been, and per- 

. haps even more so. Having ascertained, then, that the business | 
sold is profitable, and having satisfied himself also that the new 
board of directors is properly constituted, the only question the | 
intending investor has to consider is whether the price asked is 
reasonable or unreasonable. But we say this always provided 
the business is situated at home. A board of directors sitting : 
in London cannot advantageously buy out a private tradesman | 
in the United States. In the first place, if the business in the | 
United States is really profitable, there will be plenty of buyers 
in the United States. If no such buyers come forward, the fair 
inference is that the business is not worth the money asked for | 
it. And so with other foreign countries. Of course we are speak- | 
ing now only of the sale of existing private concerns to joint- | 
stock Companies. We do not in the least mean to imply that 
railways, tramways, dock Companies, gas Companies, and the like 
may not be most successfully conducted abroad by Companies 
domiciled in England. | 

a should carefully bear in mind that there are 
large numbers of professional promoters who make a living by 
selling bogus concerns to the public, who concoct prospectuses | 
for the sake of deceiving, and add on to the capital until it is im- | 
— to pay dividends, however good the original business may 

ve been. It will be well, then, for an intending investor in a 
Company which is not vouched for by a respectable board of 
directors and a high-class issuing house to inquire who are the | 
promoters of the Company. A board of directors may be unknown 
in the City, and yet may be highly respectable: the concern may | 
be local, and -—_ be » Moder by local notabilities. But if the | 
directors are not known in the City or are obscure, one of the most | 
interesting questions to the intending investor is, Who are the | 
promoters? Having obtained information on that point, the next 
—_ which the intending investor should inquire into is, 

hat is the nature of the contracts that have been entered into? 
| 
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There are no doubt obvious motives of political self-interest which 
have led China to desire to establish diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican, but her readiness to do so must be in some measure due 
to the contidence inspired by the wise and statesmanlike qualities 
of the reigning pontiff. It is indeed by a curious irony of fate 
that the fiercely anti-Catholic French Republic which proclaims at 
home that “ Ofsricalise is the enemy ” should be resolved to pose 
as the uncompromising patron and protectur of Catholic and 
clerical interests in Algiers and China, But the Pehtang Cathe- 
dral, which, like the key of the Holy Places at Jerusalem, has 
served as the symbol of the dispute, was valued rather as an 
ostentatious, if not insolent, badge of French domination than as 
having any intelligible connexion, actual or sentimental, with the 
interests of Chinese Christians. The symbol has at last been 
surrendered under strong pressure and not with the best grace, 
but France is none the bent on retaining, so far as possible, 
the reality of power. As the Chinese papers shrewdly observe, 
“all great European wars-during the last thousand years have 
been more or less closely connected with religion,” and not least 
certainly French wars, and the same might be said to a great 
extent of international quarrels or negotiations which issue in 
war or in the avoidance of it. But zeal for religion is quite as 
often the pretext as the true motive in either case, and to attri- 
bute to any such cause the obstinate insistence of the French 
Republican Government on its alleged right as the recognized 
protector of the million or so of Chinese converts would be some- 
thing more than an excess of Christian charity. However they 
do so vehemently insist on the right, which the Chinese Govern- 
ment seems equally determined not to acknowledge in the fuiure, 
that they are reported to have threatened the Pope with abolition 
of the Ooncordat and withdrawal of the budget of public worship 
it he undertakes to relieve them of that office, It is natural enough 
that China should prefer to entrust the religious interests of her 
Christian subjects to a potentate whose office is purely spiritual, 
who, as they say, isa kind of Grand Llama, and has no fleets or 
arwies. They may reasonably suspect the religious zeal of a 
Power to which Gambetta is said to have bequeathed as a legacy 
the maxim that “the Church should be suppressed in France 
and supported everywhere else.” But moreover, inasmuch as the 
Christian missions in China are by no means exclusively French, 
but include Italian, Belgian, and Spanish priests also, there seems 


no reason why France should arrogate to herself the office of re- 


ligious protector, which belongs more properly to the common 
head of their Church. That is clearly the view of the situation 
Lev XILL. has himself arrived at, and if he hesitates to act upon 
it at once, he is only deterred by fears of precipitating disasters, 
which in any case it may be hardly possible much longer to 
avert, in France. The fact anyhow stands on record, whatever 
may eventually come of it, that the Holy See and the Chinese 
Government are mutually desirous of establishing diplomatic 
relations, And that fact, interesting in itself, has also at the 
present moment a special signiticance for this country. 
Our readers are of course aware that an Act of Parliament was 
ssed in 1848 repealing the enactments which had sicce the 
evolution of 1688 precluded diplomatic intercourse between the 
British Government and the See of Rome. It passed by a 
majority of 77 in the Lower House, and without a division in the 
“Upper ; but it was virtually reduced to a dead letter in its passage 
through the House of Lords by the ultra-Protestant or ultra- 
Tory obstructiveness of an extreme clique of politicians, who 
procured the insertion of a clause stipulating that the emissary of 
the Holy See must not be in holy orders. This amendment, 
posed by Lord Eglintoun, was carried by a majority of three against 
the Government, whe foresaw its inevitable eflect. There may 
_perhaps be no reason in the nature of things why the ambassador 
ot the Pope should not be a layman, but as it has always been the 
invariable usage of the Holy See to employ the service of eccle- 
siastics as its nuncios, the insertion of such a condition into the 
Act was sure to be taken as an impertinence, if not a proof of 
insincerity, And it was in fact pretty notorious that the aim 
of those responsible for introducing it was to make the Act un- 
workable, And in that aim they succeeded. Pius [X., not the 
most tolerant of Popes, was reported at the time to have 
observed that he had no objection to receiving an English bishop 
as the representative of our Government, if they liked to send 
one, and he could not understand why they should refuse to 
receive one of his bishops. It is not very likely to be sure that 
Her Majesty’s Government would desire to select an Anglican 
‘prelate for such an office, but it is worth noting—as the contrary 
is sometimes assumed—that no objection is likely to be raised, or 
couid indeed be reasonably maintained, by the Holy See to the 
-selection of a Protestant. ‘There is indeed the same sort of fitness 
in the employment of a Protestant on the one side as of an 
ecclesiastic on the other—namely, that each representative would 
in that case be more completely in touch, so to say, with his own 
Government. But that is.a point of detail we need not enter into 
here. The fact we desire to emphasize just now is that the 
of restoring relations with Rome has already 
n iormally ized by Parliament; and we may add that 
the expediency of doing so was very plainly, however indirectly, 
attirmed by the late Government, though their method of affirming 
‘it was a singularly infelicitous and ineffective one. They could 
hardly expect their envoy to gain the ear of the 
Pope, when they took pains, as often as they were publicly ques- 
‘tioved on the subject, to deny that he was their mouthpiece. 


-And accordingly is not surprising that when Sir George 


Errington was directed—as was credibly reported at the time—to 
exert bis utmost influence against the appointment of Dr. Walsh 
to the Archiepiscopate of Dublin—Mr. Gladstone had not yet 
become a Home Ruler—the Pope felt unable to attach any — 
tical weight to counsels he would probably himself have 

only too glad to act ae 

It is not probable that Lord Salisbury’s Government will fall 
into the same mistake. We may presume that they will sufficiently 
have the courage of their opinions to deal with this matter open, 
if they deal with our wi 

ave learnt from various raphs whi ve @ uri 
the last few days in asap papers that their attention has ~~ 
called to the subject. It is indeed no secret that ar influential 
deputation of leading English Roman Catholics, headed by the 
Duke of Norfolk, — including representatives of both parties in 
the State as well as of the Irish hierarchy, waited recently on the 
Prime Minister to urge on him the expediency of carrying out a 
measure which has already received the sanction of the Legislature, 
though it might hereafter become desirable to repeal the restric- 
tive clause to which reference was made just now. It is under- 
stood that Lord Salisbury as well as Lord ington has ex~ 
pressed his own entire concurrence with this view, though he felt, 
not unnaturally, that there might be practical difficulties to be 
overcome in acting upon it. The Protestant furore evoked by the 
“ Papal Aggression ” of 1850 supervened only two years after 
the existing Act was passed, but we may hope that juster 
and more temperate sentiments have come to prevail by this 
time. It cannot be plausibly argued that what appears lawful and 
possible to “ the Heathen Chinee” is impossible or unlawful for 
the British Protestant. And in point of fact it would be easy to 
show that leading English statesmen have, formerly as well as 
now, felt the force of such considerations, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Russell, Earl Grey, and Lord Palmerston were among 
the promoters of the Act of 1848. And in the following year, 
in a debate in the House of Lords on Italian affairs, Lord 
Brougham—a man of strongly anti-Catholic leanings—defended 
the Pope's temporal power—which is not of course now in ques- 
tion—on principles directly applicable to the present point. He 
insisted that the Pope’s authority was not “a local but a European 
one ”—we might rather say cosmopolitan—“ and should be main- 
tained for the sake of the peace and interests of Europe.” In the 
same debate Lord Lansdowne, then President of the Council, 
speaking in the name of the Whig Government, expressed his full 
agreement with Lord Brougham’s views, adding that “ they were 

recisely those laid down in Lord Palmerston’s despatch to Lord 
Normanby, where he distinctly declared that the Sovereignty of 
the Pope was something quite peculiar, and having relations with 
all the Roman Catholic States of the world quite different from 
those of any other authority. As a temporal Sovereign the 
Pope was of a fourth or fifth rate order; as a spiritual Sovereiyn 
he was not only of the first order, but enjoyed a Sovereignty 
unparalleled.” And it is of course in the latter capacity 
alone that other States, whether Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant, are now brought into relation with him, We say 
advisedly whether Catholic or Protestant, for it would be 
a great mistake to imagine that Protestant States have no 
concern or interest in the matter. Prussia, for instance, is a 
Protestant State, but over a third of its population is Roman 
Catholic, and it has regularly carried on diplomatic relations with 
Rome, though a temporary interruption took place under the 
partons ot Pius IX. England, though a Protestant State, is a 

man Catholic—as it is also by virtue of its Indian possessions a 
Mahometan—power, and our readers may perhaps be surprised to 
learn that about a tenth of the Roman Catholic episcopate of the 
world is comprised in the British Empire. It can y then be 
seriously maintained that the British Government has no concern 
with the spiritual head of that episcopate. Hence again the notion 
that to negotiate with the Vatican would be an affront to the Italian 
Kingdom ig based on a pure fallacy. It is not as a petty temporal 
Sovereign, even were he still in that position, that we are con- 
cerped with the Pope, but as the spiritual chief of several 
million subjects of the British Crown. 

A very slight consideration will suffice to show that a Pro- 
testant State is interested in the affairs of its Roman Catholic 
subjects not so much for their sake as for its own. The Papal Aggres- 
sion business, for instance, was not in itself a matter of very grave 
importance, but it caused for a while a good deal of serious incon- 
venience, the whole of which might easily have been avoided by 
the simple expedient of a previous understanding between the 
English Government and the Court of Rome about the reconstruc- 
tion of the Papal hierarchy. But the want of diplomatic inter- 
course rendered any such arrangement impossible. The Irish 
question is one of more permanent importance, There we have a 
Koman Catholic country close to our shores and forming part of 
the British Empire, and its condition depends largely on the 
attitude of the national hierarchy and priesthood who owe 
spiritual allegiance to the Papacy. it is their interest as much as 
ours that the machinery of government should be carried on with 
as little friction as possible, and that again depends largely on the 
establishment of a mutual understanding on ecclesiastical matters 
between England and the Court of Rome, Nor is it at all true to 
say that the renewal of diplomatic intercourse with Rome would 
tend _ to aggrandize the power of the Church and promote 
“clericalism.” The. effect would really be just the opposite. 
A fresh instrumentality would be supplied for bri lay 
and secular opinion -to bear directly-on the councils of the 
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Papacy, while indirectly the educated lay element rather than 
the clerical would acquire additional influence within the Roman 
pale. The laity would find a new channel of communication 
with the head of their Church opened to them—in such questions, 
say, as that of University education and the like—indepen- 
dently of their bishops, at no doubt is a subordinate detail 
which chiefly concerns themselves; we merely notice it here as 
serving to illustrate our contention that the proposed measure, 
whatever else it might effect, would not offer a fresh incentive 
toclericalism, — 


HENRY IV. AT CAMBRIDGE, 


os are probably few Dramatic Olubs which can boast so 
continuous and entertaining a record as that which chronicles 
the performances of the Cambridge A. D.C. The fortunes of theClub 
have fluctuated from one generation of undergraduates to another. 
In the varied history of the Club successful epochs have alternated 
with periods of comparative stagnation. A considerable degree 
of variety characterizes the plays which they have produced. 
Burlesques, melodramas, operettas, the masterpieces of Lord 
Lytton, of Sheridan, and Tom Taylor have alternately occupied 
their stage. But during the last few years the A. D. C. has 
had a new difficulty to cope with. In the last four years there 
have been three Greek plays acted at Cambridge, and the pro- 
moters of Greek plays perversely fixed upon the very time of 
ear hitherto sacred to the performances of the A.D.C. Cam- 

i takes its Greek plays rather seriously; and people who 
have done their duty conscientiously by Sophocles and A‘schylus 
are apt to feel that their Play-going energy for the October 
term is exhausted. The A. D.C. has unquestionably suffered 
from this competition, and there has been a rather long period 
without any very marked success. Last year the A. D. U. aban- 
doned the October term altogether to the lovers of the ancient 
drama, and confined itself toa summer performance. ‘This year 
there is re/dche at the theatre of Dionysus, and the A. D.C. wisely 
determined to reassert itself vigorously. What new field re- 
mained on which to establish anew the glory of the Club? It 
was determined to act a play of Shakspeare; and the First Part 
of Henry IV. was chosen for the purpose. 

It was not an ordinary enterprise to produce a play of Shakspeare 
on a diminutive stage, with a company of amateurs mostly un- 
trained, with only men to act the women’s and with no one 
outside the limits of a small Club to furnish twenty-four cha- 
racters, great and small, anda fair array of courtiers, pages, 
and soldiers. The difficulties of the problem were well grappled 
with. The play was excellently arranged with a view to re- 
ducing the changes of scene to a ble number. The 
scenery was admirably painted-by Mr. John O'Connor. Everybody 
showed signs of preparation and coaching; indeed, some of the 
noble lords and valiant men-at-arms who played subordinate parts 
displayed traces of the patience and perseverance of their in- 
structors which were more amusing than edifying. If a player 
shows from the outset that he intends not to act, but only to 
mumble, the spectator asks for nothing but a speedy deliverance. 
It is no great consolation in such a case to hear the mambler at 


—— line or so deliver three consecutive words with a fiery | 
cmp 


is indicative of a sudden but inaccurate recollection of the 
often-repeated inj unction of the stage-manager regarding that par- 
ticular phrase. ‘The wooden arms had better lie quiet throughout 
along the sides of the torpid speaker than start forth rigid and 
prompt as the arms of a om pe at the recurrence of the passage 
vnich reminds their owner of a former rebuke on the ground of 
inaction. But, although good advice may sometimes lead to bad 
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results, no one will complain on this occasion that too much 
advice was bestowed. On the contrary, some of the actors seemed 
to have been insufficiently prepared for the stage. They had the 
appearance of never having been awaked by that sympathetic 
anh suggestive stage-management which infuses into the novice his 
first dose of the true histrionic spirit, and makes him realize the 
difference between a saying lesson and a dramatic performance. 


It is not necessary to specify the amiable earls and respectable 
rebels whose carriage suggested the shove re- 


fiections. It is desirable, however, to note some of the numerous 


what monotonous delivery 
for dissatisfaction to the spectator. 
as Glendower. A lover of the play could really feel that he 
had seen before him in the flesh something like a true representa- 
tive of the vain, irritable, but impressive Welsh soldier and 
magician whom Shakspeare has portrayed. Mr. Farrer acted the 
part of Lady Percy. He, too, knows how to recite poety, and 
‘was more than once on the eve of showing considerable dramatic 
wer, when he seemed to be overcome, like some of the audience, 
the ridiculous side of the enterprise with which he was 


entrusted. How-could done to the dainty, 
petulant wife of Hotspur by a lady whose masculine tigure 
voice dispelled at every turn the momentary illusion which her 


face was quite capable of creating ? 
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Tt was in the representation of Prince Henry, of ‘Falstaff, and 
of Hotspur that the A. D.C. was bound to show whether it can 
at present boast of any real dramatic talent of a high order. Sir 
J. Stirling-Maxwell, as the Prince of Wales, hardly aimed at the 
display of any great histrionic gifts. He acted for the most part 
quietly and gracefully enough, though he generally greeted the 
sallies of Falstaff and his other boon companions with an artificial 
conventional laugh which grated unpleasantly on fastidious ears. 
He left the important speeches, where the nobler side of Henry's 
character appears, to take care of themselves, his repetition of 
them having little more effect than if he had pointed to a page 
of the book and asked the audience to read the passage to them- 
selves. Falstaff, in the hands of Mr. Newton, was much more 
like a real man, and much less like an amateur than almost 
any other character, He might conceivably have been more 
unctuous in his moments of boasting and self-praise ; but he was 
excellent in his mood of self-depreciation and repentance. His 
life of debauchery had left hardly any traces on his handsome 
features. When: Falstaff first appears in armour, leading his 
tattered battalions to Coventry, the metamorphosis of the fat boozer 
into a man-at-arms too often helps to stir the audience to surprise 
and laughter. But Mr. Newton looked very well in his chain- 
armour. He was a fine old country gentleman, somewhat stout, no 
doubt, through much good living and hospitality; and he rightly 
appeared by no means untitted to lead his men to battle, and even 
to do deeds of valour in the field. Mr. Newton's acting was too 
uniform, and the variety of Falstaff's moods might have been more 
clearly marked; but it was the true view of Falstaff; and in the 
best scenes of the play it attained an excellent measure of vivacity. 
The mock-heroics of Falstaff acting the sorrowing father were 
cleverly and effectively delivered. Mr. Macklin, who played 
Hotspur, is well known to Cambridge audiences, having taken a 
leading part in the 4jax in 1882 and in the Eumenides last year. 
He knows better than does the average amateur how to walk on 
the stage and how to emphasize his words by gestures. He is by 
no means wanting in vigour, and can throw much passion inte his 
declamation. But he did not look or act like Hotspur. Hotspur 
was fiery and impetuous ; Mr, Macklin was nervous and irritable. 
His outbursts of indignation grew out of and subsided into a 
querulous mood, for the adoption of which Shakspeare gives no 
warrant. He was not humorous and he was not genial, 


Shakspeare’s Hotspur was a bluff, soldierly man, ever ready 
to give a quick word or blow, but in his normal state an easy- 
going shrewd person, apt to see the odd side of every-day things, 
a lively companion who could always express a merry idea in 
quaint words. Mr. Macklin'’s Hotspur was constantly ina state of 
nervous tension, ready to be bitterly disgusted with some one or 
something, his face constantly working with inchoate sneers and 
reflecting disagreeable thoughts. However, Mr. Macklin has many 
of the qualities which make a good actor; and he did perhaps 
something to raise the A. D. C. performance above the level of an 


everyday amateur play, and to justify the bold enterprise of acting 


ifficult conditions, 


To pick out one point in the staging ; in the fourth act the stage 
is raised by means of a platform ually sloping down from the 
back to the float. Behind this is a ‘“‘set-row,” representing rows 
of tents on a hill-side, and again behind it is a view of Shrewsbury 
on a back cloth. 


The battle, arrayed in one scene instead of four as usual, is not 
more ridiculous than stage battles usually are—perhaps less so. 
The undergraduates look well in armour, and belabour each other 
with a will. At one point a good effect is produced by a defeated 
warrior rolling with an artistic back fall down the slope. Hotspur 
marshalled his troops with sonorous voice and suitable 
gestures; and the clash of drums and trumpets came in at the 
proper moment. This was continued through the greater part of 


the subsequent scene, and by a clever contrivance was made to 


appear at a greater or less distance off according’as the tide of 
ae was supposed to sweep nearer or to be dying away in the 
istance. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


HE second of these concerts, which took place on Thursday 

last, opened with Mendelssohn's overture to Athalie, con- 
ducted by Mr. Henschel with rather a want of breadth, but with 
commendable firmness and precision. The most important 
numbers in the programme were Schumann’s Concerto in A minor 
(Op. 54) and Beethoven's Fourth Symphony, and we have to 
thank Mr. Henschel for an admirable rendering of both. In the 
Concerto Miss Fannie Davies played with genuine feeling, and 
showed a true sympathy with the composer; her playing is, how- 
ever, a trifle deficient in vigour. Mr. Henschel ness high 
praise for his careful and successful manner of dealing with the 
Fourth Symphony, which is not, to our thinking, often enough 
heard in London, For pure beauty the adagio, with its exquisite 
and wholly indefinable qualities, cannot be surpassed, and few 
portions of the master’s work are more perfect than the crescendo 
which brings the first movement to a close. Of the bright life 


T 


a 
‘Symphony we exception to 
movement, in which i us 


it seemed to 


exceptions to the mediocrity which almost necessarily cha- 
racterized a foo cumber of the performers. Mr. Randolph, as 
King Henry IV., showed an unusual capacity for the recitation of 
blank verse. He was generally dignitied, and, beyond a some- 
and joyousness 0 © scherzo an inaie 18 unnecessary 
good rendering of this 
treatment: of the third 
that he did not fully 
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accentuate the rhythm of which the varying combinations form So when I my revolver drew, 
the great charm of this movement. The Symphony was followed And fired it for a lark, 
by an unpublished work by Mr. F. Corder, “ Evening on the Six constables, a coward crew, 
Sea-shore,” of a wholly commonplace and uninteresting charac- Rushed on me in the dark ; 
ter, more suggestive of the formation-scene of a pantomime But, though unfairly overmatched, 
than of evenings or of sea-shores. Three songs by Grieg were All round me hard I hit, 
well sung by Miss Pauline Cramer; but, charming as they are, I know I kicked, I think I scratched, 
there are many songs by other composers in which her voice I’m half afraid I bit. 
might be heard to much greater advantage. The concert con- Yet, what avails against a mass 
cluded with the ballet-music from M. Saint-Saéns’s opera of A single, though a strong, cavass ? 
Henry VIII., of which we gave an account when it was produced 

me to the Consulate, 


at the Grand Opéra in Paris. It was excellently played by Mr. 
Henschel’s orchestra, and was deservedly well received. 


HEXENKUCHE. 


HE odd confusion which exists in some minds between the 
play and the opera, or operas, of Faust has found an odd 
expression in statements or hints that the vision seen by Faust in 
the newly-introduced scene at the Lyceum is a vision of Gretchen. 
Now at this theatre “the management,” to alter a celebrated 
hrase, “is not a fool”; and the fancied resemblance to Gretchen 
epends mainly on the colour of the dra employed, and on the 
fact that the very picturesque lighting and shading of the scene 


‘And there they set me down, 
And when the General saw my state 
He frowned an awful frown, 
* Redress this wrong! I give you, though, 
Till Friday to repent. 
But then—redress, or off I go ”"— 
They didn’t ; and he went. 
They fancied in their folly crass 
He wouldn’t stick to bis cavass. 


Home we returned in state, and then, 
Feeble as now they are, 

These eyes beheld the Man of men— 
I saw the Great White Czar. 


“Upon my breast the cross he set ; 


leave the back of the stage in an obscurity which contrasts { humbly bowed my head ; 
violently with the light on the vision and so puzzles the eye. The And not till death shall I forget 
scene is singularly effective in scenery and in mise-en-scene, and The gracious words he said: 
is acted capitally by all concerned in it, notably of course “Thus I rebuke Bulgarian ‘sass’ ; 
by Mr. Irving, who hod out in it the mixture of devilish I decorate thee, good cavass.” 

erness, amusement, and mystification which are expressed . : 
in Mephistopheles’s face and bearing, as outlined by Retzsch for boldly lad ; 

- Bay, 

this scene. The dialogue is necessarily compressed from the That wl ver faults he hed, 


original, and on the whole artistically compressed, but one cannot 
but regret the enticing lines which, if we mistake not, are left 
out— 

Der alberne Tropf 

Er kennt nicht den Topf 

Er kennt nicht den Kessel. 
Personally also we cannot but regret that the scene with the 
Scholar to which Mr. Irving gave so fine an irony is left out to 
make room for the Witch, and that the latest change in the cast 
puts Mr. Norman Forbes, who was excellent as the Scholar, into 
the part of Valentine, for which he is by very far too lachrymose 
and unimpressive. But we cannot have everything, and the 
Lyceum management gives more than one has a right to expect. 


He knew where merit lay. 
And be it yours, my grandson dear, 
This moral to record-— 
That duty done in any sphere 
May earn its fit reward, 
To cheer you when turned out to grass, 
Just as it cheers this old cavass. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ORDER OF MERIT. 
A Lay of the Year 1920. 
OME hither, little ees mine, 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF PAUSANIAS.* 


pares is an author more frequently quoted from than 
read, who greatly needs a new translation. “The old 
Periégétés,” as “ Ouida ” calls him, wrote a book of unique value, 
the guide book to the cities and temples of Greece as they were in 
the second century of our era. Nothing is more quaint than the 


And sit upon my 

F ; : survival in Pausanias at that late hour of the curious temper and 

= ine, religious belief of Herodotus. He is as pious as the sider 
y and, after all those centuries of sophists and sceptics, is almost as 


This cross and ribbon that I wear 
You've asked me, have you not ? 

How such proud decorations e’er 
Fell to your grandpa’s lot. 

You caanliet how it came to pass 

That they adorn an old cavass. 


What thoughts within my bosom rise 
Around those days of yore! 
ight fills again these aged eyes ; 

stand erect once more. 

Yet with this thrill of pride and joy 
Some sadder feelings mix— 

I served with General Kaulbars, boy, 
In the glorious ‘Eighty-six. 

*T was then 1 won my cross and 

For merit—I, a mere cavass, 


In battle? Well, yes, so to say, 
’Twas fighting I was at. 
In military service? Eh? 
No, not exactly that ; 
I did no strictly gallant act, 
I took no flag or gun, 
Nor fought in any war—in fact, 
There—well, there wasn’t one. 
Such alas! 


T always was a gay cavass, 


careful not to say anything offensive to the Gods, He still believes 
even in the early tales of metamorphosis and of familiar inter- 
course between mortals and immortals. But he is careful to ex- 

lain that times are altered ; and, just as Protestant writers often 
hold that miracles ceased with the death of the Apostles, so 
Pausanias believes that the gods withdrew their converse and 
their wonderful works from the company of later men, His object 
was to act as guide less of the ordinary traveller and sightseer than 
of the pilgrim who visits the shrines in a religious spirit, and who, 
while appreciative of the merits of the art of the best ages, is even 
more piously pleased with the rude efligies and unwrought stones 
in which the remotest generations adored the Gods who walked 
the earth among them. For the edification of pilgrims, Pausanias 
often repeats the local “sacred chapters,” the aoe which sur- 
vived unaltered in obscure chapels, and still whispered the 
traditions of Greek faith as she was when the Greeks dwelt “in 
villages,” not yet collected into cities, nor obedient to a national, 
syncretist, and purified religion. Thus Pausanias is equally 
valuable to the archzeologist, for his descriptions of cities, offerings, 
and statues that have perished, and for his records of myths and 
sacred chapters which never won their way into the national 
poetry, but lived and died obscurely, in the temples and haunted 
caves where of old the village settlements of prehistoric Greece 
had been planted. 

This precious picture of Greece has hitherto been accessible to 
English readers only in “ The Description of Greece, by Pausanias, 


Seldom befall a poor cavass. translated the in much of the 

: Mythology of the Greeks is unfo! rom a which has been 
I own, no feats for Ages unknown. And illustrated with Bape and Views agi 
in th Elegantly Engraved. In Three Volumes. Victa jacet Pietas. Sh 
ue London: Printed for R. Faulder, New Bond Street.” mpccxcrv.” 17 
I th Set i nadeesi The author of this translation in three volumes was Thomas alt 
That did these se a Taylor, the Platonist, who thus addresses his critics :—* To critics < 

4 

- ‘What time the B ulgar pice essayed in general I shall make a declaration similar to that which I have oa 
To run your grandsire in ; * Pausanias’s Description of G Translated into With sta 
"Tis true that had giass— Sots and Index,” By Arthur Kichard Slee M.A. on: George 
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elsewhere given—that I shall pay no attention whatever to criti- 
cisms that are merely the result of ignorance; but, if I find them 
attended with malevolence, I shall not fail to expose the baseness 
of such species of composition in a copious appendix to my next 
publication ; and, would every author whose labours have been 
infamously abused adopt this plan, he would either, by intimi- 
dating such literary bullies, secure himself from their attacks in 
future, or render them the scorn and derision of every man of dis- 
cernment and worth.” 

Taylor thus held that all critics were either ignorant or male- 
volent bullies. Yet he himself is so far from impeccable that in 
his rendering of vii. 18 (the account of the rite of Artemis 
Laphria in Patra) he declares that the car of the goddess was 
drawn by “ elephants,” and that “the fruit of mild trees” was 
offered to her. Of course stags and garden fruits, not elephants 
and “ mild trees,” was what Pausanias wrote about. 

Mr. Shilleto does not — these particular blunders, am 
he is rich in errors. His style is tame and uninteresting, and has 
none of the old-fashioned charm and pious simplicity of the 
original. We shall examine a few places of particular interest 
to the student of myth and ritual. No in Pausanias is 
better known than the description of the Temple of Zeus Lyczeus 
in Arcadia (viii. 38). We shall offer our own version of the 
opening sentence:—“ A little way above this place is the circuit 
of the wall of Lycosura, and therein but few men dwelling. 
But of the cities that earth has to show on the mainland or 
the isles Lycosura is the eldest, aud her did the sun see first; 
from her, too, all other men learned to build cities.” Here, at 
least, an attempt is made to preserve the sense of édefe yi, 
which is partly omitted by Mr. Shilleto, who writes :—*“ And a 
little higher up is the circuit of the walls of Lycosura, which 
contains a few inhabitants. It is the oldest of the towns of the 
earth either on the mainland or in islands, and the first the sun 
saw, and all mankind made it their model for building towns.” 
Then follows the description of Rain-making as practised in Arcadia, 
which Mr. Shilleto readers accurately, but with an omission un- 
important perhaps to any one who is not using his translation as a 
crib. We quote this interesting passage:—*“ Should a drought 
se for any length of time so as to be injurious to the fruits of 

earth and to trees, then the priest of Lyczean Zeus prays to the 
water and performs the wonted sacrifice, and lowers a branch of oak 
into the spring just on the surface, and when the water is stirred 
up a steam rises like a mist, and after a little interval the mist 
becomes a cloud and, collecting other clouds, soon causes rain to 
fall upon Arcadia.” Here “ injurious to the fruits of the earth and 
to trees” is rather a thin rendering of xai ra 
év tH yn kai ra dévdpa avaivnra. Again, the oak bough is placed 
on the surface, “aud not into the deeps of the spring,” which Mr. 
Shilleto has not thought it necessary to add, though the re- 
duplication of the same idea is a touch of the Herodotean manner 
in Pausanias. We come to another tradition, that of the Grove 
of Zeus, in which men and beasts, like Michael Scott and Peter 
Schlemil after compact with the Devil, lost their shadows. Mr. 
Shilleto says:—‘ Mount Lyczeus, among other remarkable things, 
has the following. There is an enclosure sacred to Lycwan Zeus, 
into which men way not enter, and if any one violates this law he 
will not live more than a year. It is also still stated that inside 
this enclosure men and beasts alike have no shadow, and therefore, 
when any beast flees into this enclosure, the hunter cannot follow it 
up, but, remaining outside and looking at the beast, sees no shadow 
falling from it.” Here “ remarkable things” is a very mild render- 
ing of G\Aa és Gaia, “ matters marvellous.” “ He will not live 
more than a year” is a most diluted version of dvdyxn maca airév 
€mavtov mpicw Biava. Why does Mr. Shilleto write, “it is 
also still stated”? Kai rdde ere €Aeyero, as Taylor saw, merely 
means “ they further report.” 

Let us try Mr. Shilleto with the story of the first were-wolf 
(viii. 2). As every boy in the third standard knows, Lycaon was 
turned into a wolf for offering a child on the altar of Zeus, which 
sacritice apparently survived till the time of Pausanias. ‘That 
author contrasts Lycaon’s conduct with the ritual of Cecrops, who 
offered merely the fruits of the earth. Of these two sacriticers, 
Pausanias remarks codia dpoiws és 1d Ociov 
xpnoacda. Mr, Shilleto renders this “did not display equal 
wisdom to the deity.” Even Taylor has “ they were far trom 
being equally wise in divine concerns.” We can hardly con- 
gratulate Mr. Shilleto on “ national cakes” for méupara ém- 
xapia. Where he has “ this tale I can easily credit,’ he owits 
the force of ye, which we would render, “ 1, for one.” “ For the 
Gods in those days were sometimes mortals” is hardly the correct 
version of Geoi éyivovro dvOpomev, with a sense of 
development out of men into gods. We cannot regard Mr. Shilleto 
as quite satisfactory when he writes, “ For they say that after 
Lycaon a persun became a wolf from a man at the Festival of 
Lycwan Zeus, but not for all his life; for whenever he was a 
wolf, if he abstained from meat ten months he became a man 
again; but if he tasted meat he remained a wolf.” Unless Mr. 
Shilleto's text varies remarkably from ours (Facius, Lipsiw, 
1795), his rendering bere is nonsense. We render, “they say that 
atter Lycaon’s time a man was apt to become a wolf at the feast 
of Zeus Lyceeus” (the person who tasted the morsel of man’s flesh 
mixed in the sacrificial meat seems to be referred to), “ but not a 
wolf for his whole life long. For if, while be was a wolf, he ab- 
stained from human flesh (xpeav avOpenriver), he would turn again 
from a wolf to a man in the tenth year, but if he tasted human 
flesh would remain a wolf for ever.” The wolf would indeed 


have been “ triste lupus, the sorrowful wolf,” as the boy said in 
Tom Brown, if he had been reduced to a vegetarian diet. It was 
only from human flesh that he had to abstain. As to the custom 
of een, among meat in the general mess at this Arcadian feast of 
Lycran Zeus, as Mr. Shilleto has no note on the subject, and 
appears to care little about the matter, we refer him to the 
Republic of Plato, 565 :— 

“ How, then, does a protector [of the 
Clearly, when he does what the man is 
temple of Lycxan Zeus.” 

What tale?” 

“ The tale is that he who has tasted the entrails of a single human victim 
minced up with the entrails of other victims, is destined to become a wolf. 
Did you never hear that?” “ 

“Oh, yes!” 

This hideous rite of mixing human with animal meat at a sacrifice 
is said still to be practised at the coronation of certain African 
kings. The authority, we think, is Mr. Duff Macdonald's Heart 
of Africa. 

A great deal is said by indulgent people about the usefulness of 
translations to readers only anxious to get at the matter of the 
classical writers. If they are to be useful to this class of students, 
as Ludwig’s Rig Veda is, more or less, serviceable to people 
who know not Sanskrit, the translations must be strictly 
accurate. We cannot recommend any anthropologist who 
is ignorant of Greek to turn to Mr. Shilleto’s Pausanas. Two 
other little examples of Mr. Shilleto’s lack of accuracy may be 
offered, chosen quite at random. Attica had not only her Wolf- 
hero, her Bull-man, and her Goat-man, but her Bean-man, a hero 
named from the Bean. Pausavias cannot understand whether 
this hero first planted beans, or whether Demeter did so. In that 
case the honour was transferred to Bean-man (Cyamites), “ because 
it was not lawful for them to attribute the discovery of beans to 
Demeter. Whosoever knows the mysteries of Eleusis, or has 
read the so-called hic poems, understands what 1 mean.” 
Mr, Shilleto translates neither odiow in the first sentence, nor 
xadovpeva in the second. Mr. Shilleto’s version of the oracie in 
viii. 42 is rather astonishing. ‘The oracle addresses the Arcadians 
as Movvor dis vopddes, povvor adypwdaira. Mr. Shilleto 
actually has, “ you that were twice Numads living alone, living 
alone feeding upon roots.” The rest of the translation of this 
corrupt passage is on the same level, and truly remarkable. 

It is understood that an elaborate Pausanias, with archzological 
and anthrupological notes by very careful students, is being pre- 
pared at Cambridge. We wish it good-speed, for neither Mr. 
Shilleto’s style nor his correctness appears to us worthy of his 
author, His Index is meagre and of little use, very unlike the 
admirable Index of the Leipzig edition of 1795. 


le} change into a tyrant? 
id to do in the tale of the Arcadian 


SIX NOVELS* 


N obvious criticism is not always bad in proportion to its ob- 
viousness, Any fool (as worldly persons say) might, without 
opening Sir Percival, judicially wag tis bead aud regret that Mr. 
Shorthouse, having written John Jnglesant out of many years’ 
ponderings and obtained no small fame thereby, should in conse- 
quence ot the fame set to work to write Sir J’ercival offhand, and 
deserve, if not obtain, fame considerably less. Yet any {vol could 
hardly pronounce a completer judgment if he were not a fool at 
all, and had pondered over Sir Percival for days. It is not a book 
which any man need be ashamed of having written. For Mr, 
Shorthouse, nourished on good studies, writing even when not 
exactly at leisure yet not at all with haste, and inspired with 
excellent tastes and fancies, is nearly sure to write something 
better than the mob of gentlemen, or others, whose qualitications, 
or rather absences of qualification, are exactly the reverse of his, 
But it is an imperfect and undigested book, containing indeed 
passages of great beauty and animated by a noble and admirable 
spirit, but not artisticaily conceived, much less artistically finished. 
Even in John Inglesant itself, despite the immense and not fruit- 
less care which had evidently been spent on it, a certain lack of 
dramatic ensemble was noticeable and noticed by impartial readers. 
The story seemed to sink and lose itself in sand, the scenes 
followed rather with the unconnected sequence of the magic 
lantern than with the close-knit unity of the perfect romance. but 
John Inglesant, despite its greater length, was tangible, and even 
concentrated, compared with Sir Jercival. “The Visions of 
Constance Lisle” would be a better title for it, and would at 
least prepare the reader for a shadowiness and a moonlighty 
uncertainty which, though they might very conceivably be justi- 
fied in a kind of Marchen, suit ill with the general arrange- 
ment of a modern novel such as Sir J’ercival, at any rate, 
gives itself out to be. Its plot, such as it is, is mundane 
enough outwardly. Constance Lisle, a distant orphaned relation 
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of a duchess, is brought up and lives all her life, as far as the 
reader eees, at the Duke’s seat of Kingswood—an immemorial 
English home whither its owners have retired to spend the evening 
of their days, leaving their other seats and estates to the occupa- 
tion and management of their eldest son, the Marquess of Clare. 


‘The Duke, a gentleman of the old school and of oddly assorted 


tastes, is, among other things, very fond of the Morte d’Arthur, 
and Constance, in her lonely childhood among the shadowy glories 


- of Kingswood, comes to associate strange things with the legendary 


Percivale. Suddenly, when she has just reached womanhood, she 
is confronted with a real Sir Percival, a boy or very young man of 
her abundant cousinhood who comes to pay a visit between school 
and the army. Percival is much struck with Constance, who, 
however, in a certain ethereal fashion of hers, fails to make him 
actually in love with her. To them enters Virginia Clare, yet 
another cousin, and a very modern young woman, who affects 
Socialism, Atheism, and what not, and is really, like a good many 
Socialists and Atheists, a very silly, amiable, pitiable cbild. 
Percival the boy quits Constance, and attaches himself recklessly 
to Virginia, who, however, is promptly carried off by fever. Then 
he returns to his good angel. But the good angel is, as Mr. 
Shorthouse’s favourite book would say, “dretching of swevens,” 
and declines him. So he goes out to Africa, and is martyred in 
the double testimony of Christian and English soldier. ‘This some- 
what fantastic story is told in a manner which makes it more 
fantastic still. The description of Kingswood, the last scenes, and 
some othersare quite admirable, with acharm almost equal to Charles 
Kingsley’s at his best, and free from his jarring notes of boisterous 
historical inaccuracy and crude Broad Churchmanship. But the 
author never seems tv havequite made up his mind whether his theme 
is “ vida ” or “sueiio,” and accordingly the reader is occasionally 
troubled to know as which he is to consider it. Mr. Shorthouse 
has hampered himself, moreover, by making Constance herself tell 
the story. There are drawbacks in The Monastery; but what 
would it have been if the White Lady locuta esset? Neverthe- 
less, much shall be forgiven to Mr. Shorthouse both for the excel- 
lence of his style and the nobility of his aims, and for his affection 
for the Morte d Arthur. Yor there was no bad man ever yet who 
loved Mallory; and there was no good man without serious imper- 
fections in his goodness who did not love him. 

Miss Yonge’s fancy for “ writing up” already written tales, old 
or new, true or otherwise, is not one which critics can wholly 
approve. It seems to unite in a rather unhappy fashion the draw- 
backs of the historical novel with other drawbacks from which 
even the dullest historical novel is usually free. But she likes it, 
and evil be to him who would hinder woman, and especially lite- 


‘rary woman, of her will. In 4 Modern Telemachus she has at 


least gone far afield for her original, fetching out of long-forgotten 
chronicles a story of the family of a certain Irish Jacobite Am- 
bassador from I'rance to Sweden, who were punished for the 
singular incengruity of going to Stockholm from Paris through 
Marseilles and Barcelona by being captured by Algerine pirates, 
wrecked on the African coast, and made prizes of by local tribes 
compared to whom the Dey’s pirates were civil gentlemen. It 
would be a very nice story if we had not been told that it was 
true; but it is not quite nice enough to be true, and yet remain a 
story. However, there may be some who do not see this dis- 


tinction—in itself nice, not to say perverse—and certainly A | 


Modern Telemachus is readable enough, even if the mania of the 
youthful heroine for quoting and alleging the adventures of the 
fils d' Ulysse be admitted to be sometimes rather teasing. The 
real hero, a Scotch adherent of the Chevalier, by name Arthur 
Maxwell Hope, is by no means a bad study, though a little con- 
ventional. 

We are afraid that we can only pronounce Clare of Claresmede, 
which is an historical novel, almost pure and simple, to be a failure 
very nearly as — and as pure. Mr. Charles Gibbon has done 
capital work in other styles; but there has been nothing in his 

revious performances which showed any capacity for dealing with 
Fistotical subjects, and Clare of Claresmede certainly does not 
reveal the faculty so long dormant. It is a Cavalier and Round- 
head story beginning immediately after or rather at the crisis of 
the rout of Naseby. When it reaches one-volume form its subject 
may commend it (as from a dedication to his own sons its author 
seems to hope) to boys who are not too critical of details in books 
of adventure. But to anybody who for his sins or his virtues bas 
become critical (and we own that we do not ourselves think the 
possession of the critical faculty at all a misfortune) Clare of 
Claresmede can hardly be satisfactory. The author has got hold 
of the wrong lingo, the wrong way of treating facts, the wrong 
fashion of romantic presentment; and where in the case of a mere 
beginner it might be desirable to gloss over the failure, it is better 
in the case of a practised workman to beg him to go back to what 
he does understand and not attempt what he does not. 

Miss Florence Marryat is now nothing if not theatrical, and the 
injuries and insults of many generations of mummers and mum- 
messes are avenged by her hand. Georgie Harrington, as gods of 
the gallery call her, Mrs. Legh as men phrase it, is the gifted and 
not low-born actress—wife of an impecunious aristocrat (we 
believe that is the proper term), the Honourable Gerald Legh, 
spoilt child and half outcast of a most respectable family, that 
of the Earl of Kinlock. He treats his wife without either 
affection or respect, lives on her money earned on the stage, and 
behaves to her little sister in so brutal a fashion that “ Miss 


Harrington ” in a tit of rage signs an engagement for America, and 


lants him there, Her adventures, quite honourable ones, in what 
iss Marryat has elsewhere called “ ‘lom Tiddler’s ground,” fill up 
the greater part of the book, and on returning to England, she 
conquers the esteem and friendship of her husband's family. They 
take her part against him, and, stung by his carryings-on with 
a younger actress, she is on the point of separating from him 
legally and for ever, when the revulsion spoken of in the famous 
sonnet attributed to Drayton takes place. She falls on his neck, he 
is appointed to a foreign consulate, and they are happy ever after. 
No exception can be taken to this finale on the score of conven- 
tional morality. But we should have been more confident of the 
happiness of the Legh household if Miss Marryat had repre- 
sented Gerald Legh as, if she liked, a careless, spendthrift, and 
even unfaithful husband, but not as a callous and ungentlemanlike 
ruffian. Captain Booth is reclaimable, Sir John Brute is not. 

Mrs. Macquoid’s use of her knowledge of French provincial life 
or, to speak with extremer accuracy, of the life of English colonies 
in French provinces has been often proved already, and she has 
given a fresh proof of it in Joan Wentworth, which is a sufficiently 
agreeable cross between the school-room book and the regular 
novel. Joan is a young lady, with a temper, and a family, and a 
clever French master, quite like one of the earlier heroines of Miss 
Sewell and Miss Yo She saves a small child from a bull 
(though Mrs. Macquoid, gud est ingenuitate, lets _— a hint that 
the bull would not have done anything so very terrible after all), 
and she has adventures of a mild kind in Britanny, and she, having 
been a rather plain and unpopular little girl, lives to be much more 
“yespeckit than the lave”—such, for instance, as one Augusta 
Morris, who has golden hair and blue eyes. But why are novelists 
so hard on golden hair and blue eyes? Among the “ number of 
things” which Mr. Louis Stevenson's child opined ought to make 
us all “as happy as kings” in this best of all possible worlds, 
there surely are not many things much more beatific than blue eyes 
and golden hair ? 

Philippa is a book of the same class generally as Joan 
Wentworth, but it is one of greater promise ; perhaps (the wise 
will say) because its author has not yet had so much opportunity 
for performance. Miss Hullah has all the characteristic merits 
and defects of the best young novelists, The merits, as is natural, 
strike raost when one is reading her book; the defects when one 
has laid it down. It is rather too much choked with characters; 
the action is spread over too long a time ; and the interest excited 
in particular parts is too apt to die off without contributing much 
or anything to the central interest or totai effect of the story. In 
other words, it needs a good deal of pruning first, a little filling in 
and connecting next, and, lastly, not a little concentration and 
compression ; but it has, on the other hand, the distinct and un- 
mistakable merits of a fresh and vivid observation of character 
and of a faculty of writing natural and appropriate dialogue. 
Philippa Burden, the heroine (who is conducted from early girl- 
hood to marriage, not in her first youth, with a worthy but eccen- 
tric doctor) is good almost throughout, though there may be some 
who will question the soundness of the author's theories as to the 
mortality of affection that is not mere fancy. Her aunt, Mrs. Pond, 
is good likewise; and the faithful servant, Popplewell, though 
not entirely original, is a fresh study of a genuine, if too rare, type. 
Candour compels us to confess that Miss Hullah’s studies of our own 
sex appear much more conventional. Cuthbert Pond, Philippa’s first 
love—who, to do him justice, does not then think of reciprocating 
her affection—is, though not melodramatic, only of the penny-plain 
and twopence-coloured order of art. The doctor, David Wornham, 
has a character as stereoty ped as the examinations he passed ; and 
the starch uncle, Luke Burden, who is caught by a pretty face 
and is unjust to his niece merely because she happens to be guilt; 
of some girlish awkwardnesses, also comes out of the dried herb 
bottle, not the living garden. His friend Sir Frederick Vye, 
talkative, good-natured, and a little of a bore, is less conventional, 
but is not made much more lifelike. These defects—or, not to be 
harsh, these inequalities—rather mar the pleasure which the live- 
liness of the touches in the earlier chapters of Phtlippa give to the 
reader, and he finds himself wishing that the bridge had not been 
so strong in order——but it is not necessary to finish that sen- 
tence. It takes some time for a young novelist to get his or her 
forces into order and to refrain from aimless excursions into 
distant and irrelevant fields. But if, as is certainly the case with 
Miss Hullah, he or she has true perception, it is only an unkind 
fate which can prevent the full development of a keen writer. 


SOCIAL ARROWS.* 


ORD BRABAZON is the well-known leader of a certain useful 
school in philanthropy whose disciples occupy themselves 

with alleviation of misery rather than with inquiry into the causes 
of misery. And, although his speculations in this volume some- 
times lead him into what looks like the beginning of such an 
inquiry, his attitude is generally that of the practical man who 
recognizes facts, and makes use of them as he tinds them, rather 
than the philosopher who inquires whether the pressure and pains 
which afflict humanity at the present age are due to temporary 
causes or to the irresistible force of eternal law. For such a prac- 


* Social Arrows. By Lord Brabazon. London: Longmans & Co. 
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prehension of the meaning and importance of facts which is not 
granted to every man, and a sympathy with the individual which 
js unfortunately far from common. There are, of course, obvious 
dangers into which this kind of philanthropist may fall, and man 
mischiefs which he may cause; he is not greatly in favour wi 
that organization which is familiarly known as the C.0.S. ; it 
would be easy, when he has done his best, to point the finger 
of scorn, and show that the evils still exist; and in the book 
of essays before us it would be not difficult, as we shall presently 
show, to pick out weak places. But, on the other hand, Lord 
Brabazon and his friends have no for the evils of 
civilization ; they do not promise to make everybody happy for 
ever; they do not offer three acres and a cow, nor do they pro- 
pose universal robbery; while, if what they do propose were car- 
ried out heartily in every great town, it must be owned that much, 
very much, alleviation of such kinds of misery as can be alleviated 
would be effected. And this is a great thing to say of any man or 
school. For instance, owing to causes which it were certainly 
useless to inquire into, many parts of London are so far from 
any park or open place that practically they have no open spaces 
into which the mothers can turn their children, or themselves find 
rest from noise of the streets and the enjoyment of green grass, 
flowers, and trees. A park, to be of real use to people, must be 
within three-quarters of a mile of their houses. At King’s Cross 
the nearest park is a mile away; at the “ Angel,” Islington, the 
nearest park is distant nearly two miles; at Hoxton Square the 
nearest park is distant a mile and a half. Of what use is a park to 
children and old people when they have to walk a mile and a half 
to reach it and a mile and a half to get home again? An answer 
to this question is provided by the eastern portion of Hampstead 
Heath and the open fields called Parliament Hill. These places 
are within half a mile of a dense population. Yet all day long, 
except on summer evenings, they are as lonely and deserted as if 
they were fields in far-off Norfolk. “ But,” say Lord Brabazon 
and his friends, “ there are scattered all over London vast church- 
yards, not, the little jammed-up bits of City churchyards, but great 
open spaces, which are filled with dead citizens; more than that, 
there are dead citizens who are now quite forgotten; they are 
those who died before the new cemeteries of the suburbs were 
opened ; although their tombstones still stand sacred to their 
memory, no man remembereth them; in a poor and crowded 
neighbourhood a dead man is very soon forgotten, nor do his 
children ever come to lay flowers on his grave. Let us, therefore, 
transform these graveyards into playgrounds and gardens. Instead 
of the dead cats, the brickbats, the broken bottles, and the rusty 
turf which is never green, let us lay out flower-beds and grassy 
lawns, with shrubs and trees, asphalte walks, and seats for rest.” 

That this, in fact, has been done is entirely due to Lord 
Brabazon. It has not yet been done in the case of every such 
disused burial-ground, but in a great many. Who, for instance, 
that remembers the dreadful old burying-ground in Paddington 
Street, Marylebone, but rejoices in the change made here? ‘That 
dismal, gloomy —_ is now a fair garden; the tombstones are ranged 
against the wall, where they look somehow ashamed of them- 
selves, and flower-beds, walks, shrubs, and seats make the place 
delightful. An old-fashioned moralist would have added a 
remark to the effect that the association of the spot with the 
inevitable end of man could not fail to producg a wholesome 
effect upon those who come here to meditate. “But we have 
outgrown the old morality. There are now dozens of these 

ens; we invite the pilgrim of London to visit, for example, 
that in the once dreary Gray’s Inn Road, or the lovely garden 
at the back of St. Luke's, Old Street, or that about the parish 
church of Islington, to see what can be made of a London church- 
ard. It is reported that the great churchyards of Camden Town, 
tepney, and Hackney remain still in their native ugliness. These, 
too, therefore, can be visited by way of contrast. 

Again, Lord Brabazon has grasped not only the fact, but some- 
thing like the full meaning of the fact, that the town population 
of England is to the country population nearly in the proportion of 
two to one—that is to say, seventeen millions and a half live in 
the towns, and eight millions and a half in the country. Further, 
that there is an annual immigration to the towns of 300,000. 
His school of philanthropy does not seek into the causes of this 
depletion of the country, but endeavours to meet the evils which 
it entails. The first evil, and one which, as Lord Brabazon very 
wisely points out, is concealed by reason of the fresh blood always 
pouring into the towns, is the rapid deterioration of the British 
physique. The pee come up from the country, where, whatever 
they endured, they had air, to narrow streets, bad air, in- 
sufficient food, ill-ventilated and crowded lodgings, and the 
absence of wholesome exercise. What effect can this change 
produce upon their children but d P Any one who has 
eyes can see in the little London man and the little London maid 
keeping company together on a Sunday afternoon in Victoria or 
Finsbury Park the rapid deterioration of the breed. For allevia- 
tion, Lord Brabazon proposes food for the school children, a 
gymnasium in every school, and increased attention to the physique 
of the children. The food question opens up, as one need ly 
point out, endless difficulties. Not only are the parents perfectly 
ready to cast as much of their children’s maintenance upon the 
ratepayers as these will stand, but employers are equally ready to 
reduce wages in consideration of the children’s dinners being 
provided for them, just as before the passing of the new Poor- 


law farmers cut down the labourers’ wages in proportion as out- 
door relief was them. There might be—one is not 
sanguine about it, but there might be—devised a system by which 
deserving cases could be relieved with a daily dinner; this would, 
however, require the co-operation of neighbours and the growth of 
a more healthy public opinion than at present exists in regard to 
the proportion of beer-money and house-money. 


Again, one of the most serious modern evils is the way in which 
country girls who go out to work or to service are left com- 
paratively friendless in the great towns, and, in case of being 
out of work, exposed to a temptation which is almost impos- 
sible for a man to understand—one, namely, which substitutes, 
apparently, an easy way for a hard way, plenty for penury, and 
freedom for slavery. Some philanthropists would approach this 
problem from the preventive side; those of the school we are con- 
sidering accept the situation and attempt a remedy, They have 
therefore started an Association called the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
of which there are now about 150,000 members, the ladies of 
which look after and take a friendly interest in the girls who are 
members, assisting those in sickness, finding places for some, 
helping others to emigrate, lending books, and making the girls 
feel that everywhere they will find friends. The sternest advocate 
of organized charity would surely approve of this Society. 


When, however, Lord Brabazon approaches the subject of reme- 
dial legislation, he lays himself open to question and criticism. It 
is, for instance, a very grievous thing that shop assistants should 
be kept at work for fifteen and even sometimes eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four; especially is it bad for women who have to 
stand all these hours in close reoms, bad air, and with hurried 
meals, Yet the compulsory early closing of shops might, and 
aw would, create more mischief still. Are the shops to 

closed and the costers allowed to continue their trade on 
the kerb? Are national habits to be suddenly altered by Acts 
of Parliament? But it is everywhere the national habit for the 

rer classes to do their shopping in the evening. The — 

ike the crowd, the animation and noise of ihe streets, the flaring 

of the gas, and the talk with each other. Again, trade of certain 
kinds is actually created by the late hours. People, for instance, 
who do not think of buying fruit when they leave their homes do 
buy it, just because it is laid before them, and because it looks 
tempting. If the unfortunate fruiterers have to close their sho 
by seven, nine-tenths of their trade, in certain localities, will 
gone. 

More serious still are the difficulties which underlie the great 
question of State-directed emigration. Everything is doubtless 
true which Lord Brabazon has advanced. ‘There is an annual 
increase in the country of 350,000 souls, nearly all of whom 
will cry out for work as soon as they are old enough. Not 
only that, but they will presently marry, and the present rate 
of increase will advance still higher; every ten years between 
three and four million more mouths have to be fed; we have 
a trade which, if it is not decaying, is certainly not advancing 
at such a rate as to meet this iccrease of population; we have 
already between two and three millions of people paupers or 
pauperized ; the rural population, owing to the agricultural de- 
pression and the introduction of machinery, is dwindling every day i 
of the unemployed, even in good times, there are a vast army. 
that one thing is quite certain—if some remedy is not speedily found 
our people will starve. Lord Brabazon proposes a great scheme of 
State-directed emigration, carried out in concert with our colonies, 
Nothing could be better at first sight. We might make arrange- 
ments for the despatch of half a million a year; we might even, 
had we a born administrator at the head of our Emigration De- 

ment, make every family pay for its own exodus by a system of 
oans and secured advances. Suppose this done. Observe, in the 
first place, that we should have sent away every year half 4 million 
of the very best breed in the country, for none but the best men have 
the pluck to go, and the colonists would accept on such terms none 
but the best. So year after year we should be draining our very 
life's blood, and year after year the proportion of scum, paupers 
and pauperized, to the honest and industrious, would be increasing. 
Moreover, the removal of the labour pressure would immediately 
and naturally result in an increase of early marriages, and therefore 
of births ; while the colonies, unless Australia can discover fertile 
lands in the interior, will speedily lose their power of absorbing as 
many colonists as can be sent there. And then the same difficulty 
will be again before us, without the obvious temporary alleviation 
which is now offered, By all means let an attempt be made on 
the lines laid down by the Association for Promoting State- 
directed Colonization ; but do not let us suppose that its results, 
supposing them to be even as satisfactory as its friends expect, can 
afford anything but temporary relief. The causes of increase of 
population as well as of decreasing trade lie at a greater depth 
than is reached by Lord Brabazon, These remarks, however, 
are not made with a view of throwing discredit on a generous 
and sympathetic book. No one can read Lord Brabazon’s essays 
without an honest emotion of mingled pity and indignation. 
If the latter lead him to join in some of the work of alleviative 
philanthropy the better it will be for his generation. 
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FOUR NOVELS.* 


N The Princess Casamassima Mr. Henry James has broken 
what is for him new ground, and taken a fresh departure. 
Hitherto he has been the poet of the Fine Shades, the artist in 
emotions reduced to vanishing point and situations whittled away 
to the small end of nothing. It was his function (self-imposed) 
to demonstrate that immense capacity of being futile which is 
the peculiar attribute of latter-day humanity. For years, indeed, 
he has been labouring with all his might, and with uncommon 
success, to extract sunbeams from cucumbers. Or he might be 
com with that other philosopher whose aim it was to bring 
his horse to live upon a straw per diem. He succeeded, it is told, 
bat the animal died in his hour of triumph. Mr. James did 
likewise. He reduced his readers to a straw (of incident) od 
volume, and the novel expired—or went near to expiring—in his 
hands. He is nowachanged man. He has taken a nearer view 
of his art, and has found that the good novelist with decency 
may oy rope in his scheme such qualities as action, vigorous 
emotion, brave incident, and even romance. os mee as it seems, 
it isnone the less a positive fact that he has made a real story, and 
invented a number of characters in whom it is ible for the 
common carnal-minded reader—the poor, gross, brutish creature 
who delights in Scott and Dickens and Marryat—to be sincerely 
interested. To say that his achievement is complete would be to 
say that which is not. There is a great amount of superfluous 
analysis; much of the dialogue is far too subtle in intention and 
impalpable in effect; while the heroine is more enigmatic and 
uliar than a lady of romance should be. But, considered as a 
attempt, the book is wonderfully good. It was scarce to 
be expected that, after years of refining upon refinement, and 
“the futilization of futility,” Mr. James should bound upon the 
world as a common downright story-teller, in the manner of 
Scrooge announcing his conversion to the theory of Christmas, 
There is no such zealot as your new apostate; and such brilliant 
and taking melodrama may well have been included in his 
ambition. But to succeed was beyond his strength; and though 
he must be credited for a vast deal more than good intentions, 
it is obvious that the old Adam has been somewhat too much 
for him. In his new story there is no young woman of Boston 
who “refuses a duke for psychological reasons.” But the per- 
sonages behave too often as if they had the honour of her 
acquaintance, and were none the better for it. 

All this to the contrary, Mr. James has made an immense 
advance upon himself, in ambition and material alike. His scene 
is laid in lower London, his personages are mostly workmen and 
shop-girls ; the stuff of his intrigues is that desperate and far- 
reaching conspiracy against society, the signs of which were seen 
in Chicago of late, and but the other day in Vienna. His hero, 
Hyacinth Robinson, is the offspring of an English nobleman and 
a 7 courtesan; and years before the story opens his mother 
has killed his father, and been sent into penal servitude for life. 
He is adopted by a kindly little dressmaker and a friend of hers, 
a Mr. Vetch, who is a fiddler at one of the minor theatres (both 
characters are admirably observed, and scarce less admirably con- 
veyed) ; and, with our first glimpse of him, he is hurried off to the 
intirmary at Millbank, where his mother, whom he does not know, 
is dying. When next we hear of him, he is a man grown, he 
works in a bookbinder’s shop in Soho, he is an artist in his way, 
he has learned French, and read much, and is possessed of ideas 
above his years and tastes beyond his station. He indulges in 
a pleasant and very reasonable flirtation with an old friend, a 
certain Millicent Henning, who is employed in the show-room 
of a great West-End house; in the natural course of things 
(the girl, a cockney pur sang, is a capital study, and Hyacinth’s 
relations with her are touched with singular adroitness and 
intelligence) he takes her to a theatre, ‘There he is accosted 
by an acquaintance of his, a Captain Sholto, whom he has 
encountered vaguely at a political club, and by Captain Sholte 
he is whisked off to a box, and introduced, as a genuine 
working-man, to the Princess Casamassima and her companion 
Mme. Grandoni, The Princess, who is none other than the 
Christina Light of Roderick Hudson, is enchantingly beautiful 
and very greedy of experience. She has parted with the Prince, 
has dabbled in politics, and now it is her fancy to know the 
truth about democracy, and to study the lower strata of civi- 
lization from the life. She begins the experiment upon Hyacinth 
Robinson, who, by the agency of some friends of his, and 
especially a certain Paul Muniment, has become affiliated to, and 
at the orders of, a dreadful secret society. The Princess's curiosity 
takes a good deal of satisfying, and when it is ended as far as 
Hyacinth is concerned, it centres itself at once upon Paul Muni- 
ment and the Brotherhood. Of the extent to which it is 

tified, and of the price which the Princess pays, nothing 
efinite is told, The one thing certain is that Hyacinth is com- 
missioned to do murder in the service of the society ; that he finds 
the Princess completely indifferent to him; that he comes upon 
Millicent in the act of flirting with Sholto; and that, like the 
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Nejdanoff of Virgin Soil, with which book his story has more 
than one point of resemblance, he solves the problem by killing 
himself. The world is too much for him, as it was for Hamlet ; 
and, having lost his chance and taken the wrong turning, he 
escapes the difficulty as best he may, and goes out of life, a fuilure, 
but an honest man, 

This dark and melancholy history it is which ‘has persuaded 
Mr. James to break with his past, and essay himself in genuine 
fiction. He has succeeded, as we have said, imperfectly ; but upon 
his success, imperfect as it is, he deserves, and should receive, the 
warmest congratulations. The defects of his work, as we have 
noted, are a superabundance of analysis and an excess of talk. The 
analysis is always the talk is always and apt; 
but there is too much of both, and the story suffers in proportion. 
Mr. James has halted between the author of The Brigadier 
and The Roadside Inn and the author of Washington Square 
and The Portrait of a Lady. His material is excellent, his 
method is the wrong one; and it speaks volumes for his talent 
and intelligence that he should have gone so near as he has to 
reconciling and ordering a set of elements essentially conflicting 
and diverse. In his next romance—for, of course, he must go 
on in his new path; one Princess Casamassima, with all its 
imperfections, is worth a wilderness of Washington Squares— 
he must widen the breach between his present and his former 
self, resist the devil of analysis, face his situations boldly, and 
content himself with talk that may not be witty, but that is 
inevitably direct and useful. The vigorous way in which he has 
handled his characters in the present story—Robinson, Millicent, 
Vetch, Pynsent, Florentine, the Poupins, Muniment, Grandoni, 
Schinkel, Lady Aurora—the energy and understanding with 
which he has touched the more violent of his incidents, the fresh- 
ness and the romance he has imparted to his feeling for London 
and its innumerable mysteries—all this bears witness to the 
wisdom of his choice, and is earnest of much good and taking 
work to be done in the same field. He has but to follow his 
own lead in The Princess Casamassima not only to do well, but 
to command the great general public. 

Of Mias (or Mrs.) Price’s new novel there is not very much to 
say. The English is sometimes ambitiously bad; the French, 
what there is of it, is impossible. Still, the story is wholesome 
and agreeable; and if you do not take the author too seriously, 
and fall angry with her for trading on a bigger capital than she 
possesses, you may read her with little difficulty, and forget her 
with even less, The fact is, she means well, and is often on the 
point of doing as she means, Her heroine, Sydney Alwyn, is well 


imagined, and, on the whole, is well presented. Her heroism is - 


not at all impossible ; her sacrifices are bravely intended and cheer- 
fully offered ; and she is rewarded in the end quite naturally and 
not excessively. In her mother it is not easy to believe; but her 
half-sister. the favourite, the beauty, the failure, is cleverly con- 
veyed enough, ‘The blind hero is something of a nuisance ; but 
his clumsy-minded and sound-hearted sister is in her way a success, 
and several of the other subordinate characters are successes in 
theirs, As for the story, it is one of renunciation. On the eve of 
engagement to her first sweetheart, the heroine discovers that, b 
her dead father’s fault, a number of poor people are suffering ao 
ruined. She has but six thousand pounds to her fortune, but she 
distributes it all among the wronged, and is thrown over by her 
lover and severely bullied by her mother in consequence. Of 
course she takes Service outside, and in due time it is proved to her 
that virtue is not always allowed to go unrewarded, nor its anti- 
podes—as is shown by the fortunes of her mother and half-sister— 
to remain triumphant. For the rest, it may be said of A Wilful 
Young Woman that it is neither so bad as it might be nor so good 
as it ought to be. The author has a generous mind; that much 
is certain. She writes, not to bore her public, but to interest it 
and move. And, although her English is a trifle too opulent, 
and her French—why does she talk of a “ tous cas” instead of an 
en tout cas? talk also of “a voiturefull”? and give, on the word 
of a Paris policemen, “ Nombre dix-huit” as a possible address P— 
a great deal too suggestive of the language as spoken at the school 
of Stratford-atte-Kowe. But she has merit enough to make one 
wish she knew better, and scarce regret the time one may have 
wasted over her new book. 

If the late Sir Pitt Crawley the younger, of Queen’s Crawley, 
Hants, had read the works of Mr. Mallock, he would probably 
have written Lord Floysham, or its equivalent. His wife, Lady 
Jane, would have thought his work a monstrous clever perform- 
ance; but Mrs. Rawdon, her sister-in-law, would not have read 
five pages of it,and would have pronounced it, foi de Becky, a 
bore. ‘The author has produced it (if one may hazard a guess) 
with the double purpose of unburdening his mind and improving 
his species. In the former half he may possibly have succeeded ; 
"tis to be hoped that he has. In the latter he has certainly failed ; 
or, if he has not, then are his species in a very bad way indeed. 
Lord Floysham is a young man who has read a good many things 
—Thomas 4 Kempis included—not wisely, but too well. A 
dullard himself, he is the cause of dulness inothers. He 
and his friends preach with him ; so do his sisters, and his cousins, 
and his aunts; and the congregation slumber soundly. At the 
beginning he is in love with a married woman, it is true; but his 
intentions are strictly honourable. At the end the married woman 
is a widow ; her husband, the high-souled representative of a South 
American Republic, who is bore enough to be Floysham’s own 
father, has been shot in an insurrection; and she and the didactic 
Floysham are made one. She objects at first, having Spanish blood 
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in her veins, to his manner of wooing, . But he convinces her that 
the rea] Jover is he who was “ content until you arrived in England 
to contemplate your portrait.” That brings herdown. “ Floysham, 
forbear!” she cries ; and, after confessing that the English method 
has points, she proceeds to his embrace; and they are married ; 
and all the sermonizing is over and done. 
The heroine of Madame Bertrand is the austere, the high- 
souled, the incomparable Iseult, Countess of Carshalton. Her 
father, Lord Hillsborough, was addicted to cards; he lost much 
to Carshalton, that “ wild, daring voluptuary ”; and, as he was not 
only poor, but also dishonest, he fonged this nobleman’s name, and 
as is usual in the gay and giddy circles of the Upper Ten) wai 
uced his daughter in possible payment of his debts, Carshalton 
was nothing loth; but Iseult had meanwhile become enamoured, 
in her stately and meaningless way, of a certain Colonel Harford ; 
and Carshalton, desperate as he was, had notice tu quit. But 
there were wars and rumours of wars; and Harford, serving 
his Queen on India’s coral strand, was reported killed. There- 
_ Carshalton renewed his suit, produced the Hillsborough 
anuscripts (a prettier name than “ forgeries”), and was by the 
reluctant Iseult accepted as her lord. Just before the wedding 
Hillsborough discovered that Harford was not dead, but only 
captive; he communicated the interesting intelligence to Car- 
shalton, and the two resolved to consider him defunct, and 
push on the ceremony. This they did; and when Harford re- 
turned he found his Iseult Another's. Of course he was much cut 
up: and so, it need hardly be said, was Iseult. Such was her 
excitement, indeed, that for an instant she felt that Harford and 
life were synonymous terms, scorned her husband openly, and, 
“with an imperative gesture,’ at which she was rather good, 
took to her bed, and “in her delicate state the shock was too 
much for her.” She was — delirious indeed; and Carshalton 
nursed her, heard it all, and pulled her through. When she 
recovered her senses it was only to disavow him still more 
vigorously than before ; to quit his roof (heedless of the Society 
pers she quitted his roof!), and to go into hiding as Mme. 
Bertrand er experiences shall only be told by Mrs. Charles 
Wethered. It will be enough to say that Harford found her out, 
and urged her to fly with him, but that she had meanwhile dis- 
covered in a desk a lock of her baby’s hair. Attending morning 
service ina West-country cathedral, she was cut by a married lady 
of etme ened ; and this completed the cure. She telegraphed 
to 0 ton (who had in her absence become a political personage 
of enormous magnitude) at once. And Carshalton not only let 
bygones be bygones, but sent a landau—“ which might be opened 
or closed ”—to meet her ; and ordered dinner for her in the Octagon 
Room, “a marvel of art and beauty”; and went to the station 
himself, and—and—the landau remaining closed at Iseult’s express 
desire, ‘once free of the town he put his arm round her.” And 
there is an end of Iseult, and an end of Madame Bertrand, whose 
story, albeit contained in one slim volume, is decidedly long. 


MEDLEVAL ART.* 


an as the enthusiasm excited by the great Gothic revival of 
the last generation is beginning to be enlightened by more 
exact knowledge, it is also beginning to flag. The very warmth 
of the feelings at first excited tended to confuse the view; and 
the cooler writers of the present day have either come to the work 
fresh and well primed with knowledge or else have outgrown 
their hot youth. It is now by no means unusual to meet with 
sensible temperate criticisms of Gothic work by writers who are 
uainted both with its shortcomings and with its beauties— 
writers who no longer condemn all other kinds of art, and who 
allow that an opponent need not be entirely wicked if he prefers 
St. Paul's to Salisbury Cathedral, or thinks that the sculptor 
of the thirteenth century sometimes scam his work, Such 
shocking heresies, as they used to be considered, are often ad- 
mitted now; and in the result we have far juster estimates 
both of the comparative artistic value and also of the authen- 
ticity and authorship of mediwval works of art than could be 
expected from people who believed that the successive modifi- 
cations of mouldings were inspired, and that a classical pediment 
on a street front was evidence of unmitigated depravity. A later 
hase of the same enthusiastic extravagance is well illustrated 
b the controversies to which the famous stained-glass windows at 
airford Church gave rise. One gentleman, a Mr. Holt, looked 
on it as little less than a personal insult that any one should doubt 
they were designed by Albert Diirer. Mr. Westlake seems to 
us to spend too much powder and shot on the dissipation of so 
fantastic a theory. Its absurdities only needed stating, not re- 
futing ; for, though it was supported by Mr. Tom Taylor in an 
article in one of the magazines, and by other writers, neither Mr. 
Tom Taylor nor Mr, Holt was thoroughly acquainted with Diirer’s 
authentic work, and both were equally ignorant of the technical 
processes connected with glass-painting. 
The church at Fairford was built by John Tame, a London 
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merchant, and Sir Edmund Tame, his son. John died in 1500, 
having based the manor, or obtained a t of it, from 
Henry VII., who had succeeded to it on the death of the “old 
Countess of Warwick,” the widow of the “ King-maker.” Mr. 
Westlake gives a curious account, in a footnote, of the previous 
history of Fairford, an account which seems to contain about as 
many historical and nominal mistakes as could be crammed into so 
— lines, the climax being reached when he tells us that at the 
death of Isabel Nevill “it became the property of Earl Clarence, 
her husband.” Unfortunately, there was no such person at that 
date as “ Earl Clarence.” Lady Isabel married in 1469 the Duke 
of Clarence, brother of Edward IV. She died in December 1476, 
and the Duke was murdered in the Tower about a year and two 
months later—namely, in February, 1478. Mr. Westlake spoils a 
good case by such careless statements ; for, undoubtedly, he proves 
the Fairford windows to be of English origin, and, comparing 
them with other work of the — in England, is able to place 
them very exactly as among the latest, greatest, and best of the 
now long forgotten school of art which before the Reformation and 
Renascence did honour to our insular taste and skill. There are 
many other matters treated of by Mr. Westlake in this truly 
monumental work, of which another volume is still to come, 

The woodcuts of Yorkshire Churches, which have been pub- 
lished from time to time in Church Bells, are exceedingly clear, 
and even artistic; and the short description which accompanies 
each tells us not too much, but just what we want to know. 
Wakefield parish church, to judge by the cut, will “start” a 
cathedral for the new bishop very worthily—.a long, low, Perpen- 
dicular, three-aisled building, of a roomy, convenient type, with a 
conspicuous spire, the highest, it is said, in the country. Another 
magnificent church of somewhat similar character, though earlier 
in date, is at Halifax, and may perhaps also, in course of time, 
become the site of a “bishop's stool.” Beverley “ Minster” and 
St. Mary's, Beverley, are also both figured, with Selby Abbey and 
many more, too numerous to mention. 

Of all medieval arts, none is more indebted than heraldry to the 
researches of the past few years, for none had suffered so much 
from the injudicious enthusiasm of the ignorant. Mr. King traces 
the history of the National Arms in a pretty little book, in which 
the gaudy, staring chromolithographs are the worst feature. 
“No picture,” he rightly observes, “is more familiar to us than 
the Arms of the United Kingdom, and yet, strangely enough, 
there are few subjects of which Englishmen display greater igno- 
rance.” In tracing its history.Mr. King incidentally traces that 
of modern heraldry in ral, The pictures of peers’ coronets are 
clear, if uely, and will be useful to people who like to know 
more than their neighbours. Mr. King misses a very curious 
point in his account of the arms of Queen Victoria. hen they 
were arranged, on Her Majesty’s accession, the shield of Hanover 
was omitted, the heralds of fifty years ago, therefore, displaci 
wholly the family coat of the Sovereign; and it has been me 
observed that, from a strictly heraldic and genealogical point of 
view, the Prince of Wales 1 not entitled even to quarter the 
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EUCHRE.* 


ey wens is not so well known as poker on this side of the 
4 Atlantic—partly, perhaps, because it did not share the same 
advantage in being introduced to us in a treatise written by the 
diplomatic representative of the country from which ii comes, 
though as a game of skill it is certainly more worthy of considera- 
tion. Poker is almost pure gambling, for it is all but impossible 
to play it except for money, the fear of losing being the only 
guard against recklessness. Euchre, on the other hand, can be 
played tor pure amusement, and it also affords scope for the 
exercise of a considerable amount of skill, quite as much as écarté 
does; in some respects it is a better game, inasmuch as it can be 
a by two, three, or four players. The author of the little 
k before us states that in Australia euchre takes first rank. 
He begins by giving a general description of the game, and 
then goes on to the strict laws, compiled mainly from the best 
American authorities ; further chapters give some variants of the 
game, hints to tiros,a dictionary of technical terms, and a few 
decisions on disputed points. On the origin of the game our author 
is unable to throw any definite light, but is inclined to believe 
that a confused memory of écarté carried West has, by additions 
and alterations, grown into what is now known as euchre, As 
to the derivation of the name he does not even hazard a con- 
jecture. The is played with an écarté pack of thirty-two 
cards, five of which are dealt, two at a time, and then three, or 
vice versd, to each player, and one is turned up for trumps. In 
suits not trumps the cards rank as at whist, but in trumps the 
knave is called the right bower, and ranks highest, while the 
knave of the same colour is called the Jeft bower, and is the next 
highest trump, beating the ace, It is important for a beginner to 
get this distinction well into his head; to remember, for in- 
stance, that when hearts are turned up, the knave of diamonds 
ceases to be a diamond, and must be played as a trump. In 
four-handed euchre when the trump card has been turned wy 
it falls to the eldest in hand to confirm it or not. If 
thinks his hand strong enough to make three tricks, he says, 
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“TI order it up,” and the dealer then discards his worst card, 
nae and the trump card forms part of his hand. 
the eldest in hand -holds weak cards, he says, “ I ‘ 
and the option then lies with the ner of the dealer, who, 
if he feels strong enough, says, “1 assist,” or; if not, he too 
The third player then proceeds to exercise his discretion 
in the same way, and if he too passes, it falls to the dealer to say 
what he will do. If enough, he says, “ I take it up,” and 
discards his weakest card, but if he does not like the trump card, 
he says, “ I turn it down,” placing it face upwards under the pack. 
The eldest hand may then name any suit, except the one just 
turned down, for trumps, or he may pass again; in this case the 
next player has a similar option, and so on with all in rotation. 
If the dealer decline to make anything, he says, “ I pass out,” and 
a fresh deal ensues. Any player who holds cards which he thinks 
strong enough to take all five tricks without the help of his 
— may say, “I play alone”; in that case the partner lays 
wn his hand face downwards and takes no part in the play of 
that hand. The game is five points. If the side who take up or 
make a trump win all five tricks they score two; if they win 
three or four they score one. Should they fail to win three they 
are euchred, and the other side mark two points. A player who 
plays alone and takes all five tricks scores four, and if he wins 
three tricks he scores one, but if he is euchred his opponents score 
two points. A revoke adds two to the score of the other side. 
The variants of the game noticed by the author of the present 
treatise are mostly practised in the Southern States of the Union. 
The Jap game simply consists in adding to the score of the ensuing 
game any noma made over and above the five required to win. A 
slam, which courts as two games, is made by winning a game 
before one’s opponents have scored a point. A jambone is a lone 
hand played with the cards exposed on the table, the adversaries 
having the privilege of calling one of them to the first lead or to 
the first trick played, as the case may be. If the jambone player 
wins all five tricks, he is entitled to score eight points. Jamboree 
is the combination of the five highest cards in one hand—namely, 
the two bowers, ace, king, and queen of trumps. No play is neces- 
; the holder of such a hand simply shows his hand, and is 
entitled to score sixteen points. In two-handed euchre, as there 
are fewer cards out, and only a single hand to contend against, it 
is safe to take up or make a trump with weaker cards than when 
playing the three- or four-handed game. In three-handed euchre 
the player who makes or orders up the trump has to play against 
the other two, who, for that hand only, become temporary partners 
against him. He requires, therefore, a strong hand against the 
two others iousbined, especially as, should he be euchred, each 
adversary scores two points. The author of Huchre; How to 
Play It, illustrates at length the chief peculiarity of the three- 
handed game—namely, that the play varies according to the 
state of the score, but he does not mention either the designa- 
tion of cut-throat euchre which is given in America to this 
form of the game, or the ae circumstances to which it 
applies. This name aptly designates what happens ‘when the 
score of the temporary partners stands at 3 and 2 respectively, 
while that of the player who has made the trump is 3, or less, In 
this position, if the partners win the trick, and euchre their adver- 
sary, the one who had already marked 3 would be out, while the 
other who had helped him to win would be only 4, and would 
lose to his own partner. It will, therefore, pay him better to cut 
his own throat, and deliberately let his adversary make one trick, 
as the latter will not be out, and another deal may mend matters. 
The regular four-handed game, even with the additions described 
above, is apparently not sufliciently rapid for some players. So, 
in order to circulate money more freely, a modification, termed 
railroad euchre, has been devised, It is played with the regular 
euchre pack and an additional card, either blank or stamped with 
a suitable device. This card, which is variously termed the joker, 
the ghost, or the spectre, is always a trump, no matter what 
suit is turned up or made trumps, and will beat the right bower. 
If the joker is turned up the dealer must turn up the next card to 
determine the suit for trumps, but in discarding may take up the 
joker into his hand. Ten points are required to make a game, and 
a player who elects to go alone may call for his partner's best card, 
and discard any one from his own hand. This privilege, and the 
addition of the joker to the pack, very much increase the chances 
of the occurrence of a lone hand, and it will readily be seen that 
railroad euchre deserves its name as going faster than the 
original “ slow-coach” game. Set-back euchre is another varia- 
tion in which each player at the commencement has five points 
marked to his score; each plays single-handed against all the 
others, and endeavours to wipe out this score; the rules are 
somewhat complicated, but are succinctly set forth in the 
manual under review. The author of this manual next 
ceeds to describe as a French modification of euchre what he 
calls napoleon, a game which is better known and extensively 
played in this country under the abbreviation of nap. That this 
geme is 4 form of, or in any way connected with, euchre is more 
doubtful. Surely the essence of euchre is the existence of 
the right and left bowers, which are never recognized at nap ; 
and further, both in euchre and in the parent game of écarté, it 
is absolutely necessary to make at least the odd trick in order to 
win a hand, whereas in nap two tricks out of five are quite suffi- 
cient to win upon if nobody undertakes to make any more, These 
two points of difference seem to constitute a fundamental dis- 
tinction between the two games, and to point to ‘the conclusion 


that they have not even a common origin. On these principles the | Regan. 


games described by our author as sit-~handed -euchre and French 
euchre cannot be considered as variants of the American game, 
separate chapter is devoted to a e 
the ‘title-of ive Euchre, whi han! 
recently become a popular craze in America and is also the. 
rage in Australia. tt requires a y of twenty, twenty-four, 
or twenty-eight, who are arra four at a table with partners 
and play the ordinary four-handed game. The tables are num- 
bered from one, which is the “head” or “ king” table, to the 
last, which is the “toot” or “ booby-table.” The score is kept by. 
the hostess, or by some one who is not playing, who announces 
how long the game shall continue. Partners are selected 
lot, a bell is rung by the king table, and the game begins 
on until one of the couples at that table has won a game. 

he scorer marks a game to .each of the victors, strikes a bell, 
and immediately all the players s The partners at each lower 
table who have made most points move up to the next table 
above them, exchanging partners in every instance, while at the 
king table the winners remain and play next game with the 
victorious couple from No. 2, those who lost at the head table 
going down to the “ foot,” and exchanging partners with the losing 
couple who remained there. The bell again strikes,and the game. 
goes on as before until another five points are scored at the head 
table, when the players change round again as before. Play pro- 
ceeds in this manner until the time arrives at which it was 
announced that it should cease, when the bell rings for the last 
time, and the scores are announced. Prizes are usually given to 
those who have won most games at the head table, and mock- 
ree to those who have lost the most games at the “ booby” 
table. 

The chapter entitled “ Hints to Tyros” is deserving of careful 
consideration; a mere perusal of it will convince any one that 
there is a good deal of play in the game, while close attention to 
the advice therein contained, combined with a little practice, will 
soon enable the novice to hold his own against those who fail 
to play upon approved principles. Quick judgment and prompt 
decision are among the most important points. Euchre has 
some right to be considered an improvement upon écarté; the 
possible combinations are more numerous and more complicated, 
to say nothing of the advantage of being able to play the game 
with two, three, or four players. In euchre, as in whist and all 
really good games of cards, the greatest satisfaction consists in 
beating good cards by good play. High cards, of course, are nat. 
to be despised; but, short of such a lone hand as is depicted on 
the cover of the little volume before us, the advantage in the long. 
run depends on skilful combinations and a rapid calculation of 


TWO BOOKS ON ANGLING.* 


EN Mr. H. P. Wells's essay on “Fly Rods and Fly 

Tackle ” was noticed in these columns about a year ago, the 
reviewer expressed his opinion that “a careful study of the book 
would go some way towards making a man a complete angler for 
trout with the artiticial fly—dut not in British waters.” Readi 
“salmon” instead of “trout,” the same might be said of the 
volume before us— The American Salmon Fisherman, Sportsmen 
with time at their command, who can afford the expense of 
an excursion to the other side of the water, could have no better 
guide than Mr, Wells; but for the salmon-fisher in British lakes 
and streams the work has no ‘special interest, except as a plea- 
santly-written record of what is possible elsewhere. The opening 
chapter, “ How and Where Salmon Fishing may be Obtained, 
refers, of course, only to American and Canadian streams; and 
the author, after referring to that “law of civilized nature which 
ordains that if you have the money you shall not have the time, 
and if you have the time you shall not haye the money,” explains 
how sport may be obtained by those who are the fortunate excep- 
tions to this almost universal rule, and that at a not too great 
expenditure of cash or leisure. The cost of fishing privileges, he 
tells us, varies from a dollar a day to twenty-five dollars a week 
for each rod, “the latter sum commanding a position on a 
first-class river where fish are not only abundant, but also large. 
The English fisherman who has dawdled away the season by some 
under-stocked and over-fished river at home, where it has been 
his highest but ever unfulfilled ambition to score an average of 
one fish a day, and whose salmon, taking one season with another, 
have cost him perhaps five pounds apiece, would think twenty- 
five dollars a week for sport such as Mr. Wells describes a v 
moderate outlay ; but before he seeks fresh fields he wo 
do well to learn what Mr. Wells discloses as to the discomforts 
—we might almost write the miseries—which the American 
fisherman must encounter; and those not arising from hard 
fare and rough accommodation—evils lightly regarded the 
earnest sportsman—but occasioned by the insect pests which at - 
times must render life almost unendurable. Mosquitoes, he tells 
us, are more or less abundant on every salmon river. “ Though 
primarily a night bird, they are ready for business at almost any 
time, giving themselves but little ground for self-reproach because 
of neglected opportunities.” The “black-fly,” which performs 
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by daylight and when the sun is well up, retiring at sunset 
bay Clbented rest, is, we learn, an even more terrible pest; 
on some persons every stab it makes bri blood, or “ raises a 
swelling a miniature voleano”; while rising to the third 
degree is “a diminutive creature, hardly oe than the head 
of a pin, which with nice discrimination selects the tenderest 
points for its feeding-grounds, chiefly affecting the eyelids and 
the forehead . . . its bite being followed by a burning itch which 
makes one wish he could stretch his skin out on a barn-door, 
and go for it with a curry-comb.” One fly may be added to 
the list which Mr. Wells does not mention; perhaps it is only 
local on certain Canadian lakes, where it is known as “ the moose- 
fly”; its assault is deseribed as so terrific, and the after effects as 
so excruciating, that the fisherman is gravely warned that when 
he sees his enemy enter at one end of the canoe, his best chance of 

ety is to get out at the other. The insect problem is indeed, as 

r rt he dec t, if pro pared beforehand, the 
may face the without prehension, the pre- 
cautions he suggests are only a little less objectionable than the 
infliction, and some may think the finest sport in the world too 
dearly — if its pursuit requires the adoption of a suffo- 
cating head-net, or an elaborate arrangement of cloths sewn inside 
the hat and tucked into the shirt, with gloves and gauntlets to the 
elbow, and the liberal personal application of some horrid mixture 
of olive-oil and creosote, without which, as the advertisements say, 
no gentleman’s fishing outfit can be complete. . 

On all questions relating to flies and hooks and lines and salmon- 
gut Mr. Wells discourses like a passed master of the art, entering, 
too, into the problem which as yet has proved an insurmountable 
“pons” to every sportsman—namely, why should a salmon be 
attracted by the more or less harmonious arrangement of feathers 
and tinsel which we call a fly ? or, rather, for what living creature 
in the range of the fish’s experience is it mistaken? He assumes 
that it does resemble some living object with which the salmon is 
familiar, and which at the moment appeals to its appetite. This 
is not improbable; the aphrodite and some other marine anne- 
lids exhibit more brilliant metallic colouring than the gaudiest 
Jock Scot, and it may be that the unexpected apparition of a well- 
made artificial fly, ex ing and contracting with the motion of 
the current, arouses the attention of the fish, who during his recent 
sojourn in the sea had feasted royally on such beautifully-tinted 
things. When, as at times, fish are “ rising short,” as if only half 
in earnest in satisfying their curiosity or their appetite, and the 
practised fisherman changes his fly, not for one of a different pat- 
tern, but for a smaller one of the same kind, it is because his ex- 

rience has shown him that the colour and movement of the lure 

e offers have a special attraction for the salmon whose nearer 
acquaintance he desires, and who will be less able to detect the 
imposition if a smaller creature of the same character is made to 
pass before him. That the author should give the preference to 
split-cane American rods is only natural, though it may be 
doubted whether their advantages compensate for their increased 
initial expense. He gives excellent advice as to the choice of a 
rod; but, in spite of his protestations, we shall continue to assert 
that a rod of 17} to 18 feet is, except when fishing from a boat, 
preferable to one of 15 feet. On the merits of spliced or ferruled 
rods sportsmen will always disagree. Mr. Wells writes with be- 
coming severity upon the frequent, almost, we might say, constant 
imperfection in the fittings of the ferrules in English-made rods ; 
we have ourselves handled rods turned out, we suppose, for the 
sake of some fancied neatness of appearance, with the outer ferrules 
slightly conical, and therefore deliberately untrue. Mr. Wells 
tells us that if properly made the ferrules will never “throw 
apart,” and “wonders why a people who produce mechanics 
capable of work so difficult and so exquisite as their gun-locks, 
for example, should turn out such wretched ferrules on their 
rods.” He supports his assertion that ferrules, if perfectly true, will 
always hold together by the best nossible proof, that of prolonged 
experience; but some device, and it may be a very simple one, 
for aaa the joints of a salmon-rod from throwing apart is 
generally desirable. It is not so commonly a necessity with a 
trout-rod; we have ourselves a beautiful little split-cane by 
Kridner, of Philadelphia, which hes seen some years of good 
service, and is as believe, of 

Mr. Hi-Regan’s —an e' reprint, we beli 0 
which have elsewhere—tells us how and where fish 
in Ireland, his object being “to supply a plain guide to and on 
the lougks and rivers which have afforded him days of delightful 
relaxation from the cares of an active life.” His suggestions with 
regard to rods and tackle for perch, pike, trout, and salmon are 
sound and practical; and he gives many hints which beginners 
would do well to notice, Thus he advises the angler to play a 
salmon, and presumably any other large fish, with the reel side of 
against the and not upon rings. rings, 
we might add, ought to be fixed ones, not loose. Again, he urges 
that a fish should be played with as short a line as possible, and 
from the moment when it is hooked should never be allowed to 


ever, a’ rather sti 
rods, Unlike Mr. Wells, he prefers a spliced rod. “Having 
py once lost.a fish—of course the biggest we ever played— 


piel throw,, “ the successful execution requires, 
topj 


however, perfectly safe if made somewhat thicker at the splice, 
though probably from an oversight neither Mr. Wells nor Mr. . 
Hi- has suggested it. Mr. Hi-Regan has much to say on 
casting-lines, and echoes the universal complaint against the 
common imperfection of silkworm gut. 

The second part of Mr. Hi-Regan’s book is a very useful 
directory to the lakes and rivers of Ireland; he wisely says 
nothing about the hindrances to sport which are said to exist 
in some parts of the Southern and Western districts; to what 
extent they prevail we really have no means of eee. so con- 
tn the reports which we have received, but anglers are a 

roverbially peaceful race, who like to make the most of their 
limited leisure, and they will very naturally hesitate to rent fishing 
in any part of the country where the tenantry are so disatiected 
that they will put a stop to fox-hunting. In the Northern and 
North-Western districts no difficulty of the kind need be anticipated, 
and the sportsman who for next season meditates “a little tour in 
Ireland”’ will find no better guide than Mr. Hi-Regan as to “ How 
and where to fish.” 


4 BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE.* 


Gome habitual readers at the British Museum since the open- 
ing of the Rotunda can hardly believe their eyes, or realize 
the convenience, when they find the Trustees not only permitting, 
but actually ordering, a book intended so entirely for the public 
benefit as this, A printed catalogue of any kind is very new; a 
“subject index” is indeed wonderful, The old theory against 
which many people protested in vain for years was that the books 
in the national collections were only for the use of a select circle, 
and that every possible restriction should dog the steps of all 
other readers, and teach them, as indeed it did teach not 
a few, that the British Museum was a place of last resort, a 
lace only to be inquired at when every other method of obtain- 
ing the use of a book had proved hopeless. As long as they could 
buy, or beg, or borrow, they did not think of invading the sacred 
precincts of the British Museum. As it gradually, in the course 
of literary work, became evident that a visit to Bloomsbury could 
net much longer be delayed, they used to re-insure their lives, to 
take a strong tonic, to tear themselves from the comforts of the 
home library, and make solemn vows to keep their tempers. 
After more than three or four hours’ exposure to the strain of 
finding a seat, of finding the name of a book, of waiting for it, 
and of eventually learning that through omission of a figure or 
a dot in the ticket the whole formality had to be gone through 
again, only the more phlegmatic students were able to continue 
their researches. We protested; and a more modern generation 
has entered into the fruits of our protests. The Library of the 
British Museum is now, at length, a place where a man may find 
anything he wants—except, perhaps, a seat—and where he may 
count on the assistance of every official, great or small, to enable 
him to verify a quotation from a novel of Ouida’s as effectually as 
a age from an unpublished letter of Henry VIII. to Anne 
Boleyn, or the probable interpretation of a Hittite hieroglyph. 

Mr, Fortescue, instead of spending ten years in making up his 
mind where and how to begin, has simply drawn his line at 1880; 
and as in history, science and philology the last authority is 
generally the one to be first consulted, a list fairly complete of 
everything which has been published on such subjects in Kngland 
for tive years past is more likely to be of service to the student 
than tons of old catalogues. “ This useful work,” observes Mr, 
George Bullen, the official head of the Printed Book Department, 
in a prefatory note, “forms a nearer approximation to a general 
index of current literature than has yet been attempted.” It is to 
be nape, therefore, that besides its value as a guide to those who 
use the Reading Room, it will in some measure fulfil a wider 


se. 

P ClassiBication has, of course, been a difficulty. The compiler 
has been obliged to omit novels, tales, plays, poems, and new 
editions of the Bible. But he has placed the headings and sub- 
headings in strictly alphabetical order; precedence being given 
under each to the or important and 
being grou according to e, except the history of eac 

which the titles fo ore in chronological 
Sequence, irrespective of language, The list professes to include 
all new books, with the exception of those mentioned above 
and those in the Slavonic, Hungarian, and Oriental languages. 
We note some omissions, due in part, no doubt, to the classi- 
fication, as we cannot always tell where to look. For example, 
while we find under “Egypt” such ephemeral works as those 
which poured forth in a flood after the suppression of Araby's 
rebellion, very little more than a column is enough for the ancient 
history, and the reader has to look for another list nearer the 
beginning under “ Archeology ” and the sub-title “ Egypt.” This 
list includes Mr. Stuart's eral Text (sic) of an Egyptian 
Queen, but none of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s publications, It is sig- 


nificant that “ ids” is a heading, and has nothing special to 
connect it with Egyptology. Indeed, with the exception of two 
editions of Mr. Petrie’s Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, the sixteen 


books catalogued on this subject relate to anything in the world 
* A Subject Inder of the Modern Works added to the of the 


British Museum in. the years 1880-85. Compiled by G. K. Fortescue, 
Superintendent of the Reading-Room, British Museum, London: Printed 
by Order of the Trustees 1886, é 
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rather than to Egypt, being mostly of the —s or Casey type, 
with “ solutions,” prophetic numbers, and Anglo-Israel. The art 
department is remarkable for its omissions and deficiencies, some 
well-known books seeming to be absent, lurking perhaps 
pes some other heading.. But this is the fault of all classified 
catalogues.’ The South Kensington series of drawing-books are 
very inadequately noticed, those of Mr. Vere Foster's series, so far 
as we can discover, not at all. “ Bibliography” is also neglected, 
especially as to American books, Under “ Biography” we do not 
find Carlyle so much as mentioned, nor again does his name occur 
in its place am “subjects.” Educational books are not well 
resented, but the list of Latin literature is extensive, and under 
“ England ” there is a splendid show of historical books, though 
here we cannot but note some omissions. The headings “ England ” 
and “ ish” apply to more than seventy columns of the 
Catalogue. We have noted a few misprints, but, no doubt, there 
will be ample opportunities for the correction and revision of a 
book so useful as this, One thing it should have, even in an 
imperfect form, an index of authors’ names. This is not an addi- 
tion which could give Mr. Fortescue much trouble; he probably 
has some such list by him already; and it would increase the 
usefulness of the volume immensely, 


A CONDENSED RUSSIAN GRAMMAR.* 


a short grammar of the Russian language, though not 
forming part of the useful series of simplified grammars now 
in course of publication by Messrs. Triibner & Co., is constructed 
upon similar principles of lucidity and abridgment. It will 
satisfy without doubt a public requirement, since in these days 
there are many beside military officers who are desirous of obtain- 
ing some knowledge of Russian, if only sufficient for philological 


’ There are three difficulties in learning Russian, which is other- 
wise not so abstruse an idiom, The first, more imaginary than 
real, consists in mastering the alphabet, whose formidable array 
of thirty-six uncouth letters is apt to discourage the neophyte ; 
but, as many of these are borrowed from the Greek, they soon 
become familiar to the eye. The nextis the irregular accentuation 
of the words, for which no trustworthy system of rules can be framed, 
and which is the more bewildering because it reverses our pre- 
acquired notions on the subject. Thus an Englishman, perhaps 
acquainted slightly with Italian, would naturally accentuate the 
first syllable of the Russian words, sélo—village, xida—water, with 
the result, to use Mr, Freeth’s own expression, that his speech 
“ would be peculiar to himself and unintelligible in the land of the 
Tsar,” where the whole stress of the voice would be thrown upon the 
final vowel, thus, se/é, vodd. Again, the sole distinction between the 
genitive singular and the nominative plural ina whole class of sub- 
stantives resides in the different position of the tonic accent, which 
is not indicated except in works intended for educational purposes, 
and, of course, in dictionaries. All this knowledge must be 
acquired by long and painful experience, and it is consolatory to 
know that the Russian must himself pass through a similar ordeal 
in his efforts to learn English. Lastly, the four “ aspects” of the 
Russian verb are very harassing to the mind, and it must be 
admitted that the author, though unable to relieve the student of 
difficulties which nothing but practice can overcome, has presented 
the theory of the verb in the simplest possible guise. The preface 
recommends half a dozen preliminary reading lessons from a 
native, and the advice is excellent, for the pronunciation of 
Russian can only thus be Da oe The utility of the book, as 
specially designed for staff officers, might possibly have been 
enhanced by the addition of a few well-chosen dialogues, but 
otherwise it leaves nothing to desire. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ESSAYS.t 


Sx of the modern History Lecturers at Oxford, finding that 
the men they prepare for examination consider the Bishop of 
Chester's Constitutional History hard and unattractive, have set 
themselves to boil it down, and have given the result of their 
labours to the public. This, we take it, is the history of this little 
book. All attempt at original research is candidly disclaimed, 
and, though two or three other modern authors have been con- 
sulted, and are occasionally referred to, it is by no means over- 
stating the case to say that Dr. Stubbs’s work “has been taken 
throughout as the foundation ” of these Essays. Whether it is an 
altogether cheering sign of the condition of the study of Modern 
History at Oxford that these Lecturers and Fellows of Colleges, 
with the ample leisure afforded by some six months of vacation in 
each year, should put out a book that is virtually a mere repetition 
of the opinions of others, and that they should have combined 
together to provide spoon-meat for men who are going in for 
honours in their school, is a matter that hardly concerns us 
at this moment. Taken on its merits, and apart from the fact 
that it follows its original more closely than is usual with the 


* A Condensed Russian Grammar for the use of ae epaee eae 
others. By ¥. Freeth, B.A.. London: Triibner & Co. 1 

+ Essays introductory to the Study of English Constitutional History. By 
Resident Members of the University of Oxtord. Edited by Henry Offley 
Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College and Tutor of Keble 
[= Arthur Hassall, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church. London: 
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works of men who may be supposed to be scholars, their book 
is much to be commended, and any one who lacks the leisure 
or the inclination to study the Bishop's volumes will find 
that it gives on the whole an accurate and well-digested: 
account of the history of the main features of the Constitution 
down to the death of Richard III. At that point the Constitu- 
tional History comes to an end, and there, as a matter of course, 
our essayists also end their labours. Although these Essays smack 
rather strongly of the lecture-room, their didactic style is not un- 
suited to the aim with which they are written, and in almost 
every case they are free from rhetorical tags. To this freedom, 


however, the first of them, on the “ Early English Constitution,” © 


is an unfortunate exception. If Mr. Hensley Henson owes most 
of his matter to Dr. Stubbs, he appears also to have sat at the feet 
of George Nupkins, Esquire, J.P., of Ipswich, and his clerk Mr. 
Jinks, those other great exponents of Constitutional history, for he 
delights us with the sentence—“ The right to keep a comitatus 
was the brightest gem in the — ~ circle of prerogatives which 
bound the brows of a primitive English king.” The prerogative 
of duelling, “one of the brightest jewels, &c.,” had not at 
that time been expressly “stipulated in Magna Charta.” Pos- 
sibly by way of asserting his right of private judgment, Mr. 
Henson differs from Dr. Stubbs in adopting the inconvenient 
theory that every man who was in any sense dependent on 
another was unfree, and this leads him to class among the unfree 
even the king’s thegns and the ethelings, the members of the 
royal family. One or two of his assertions—such as that the 
sheriffs had no place in the Witenagemot—appear to us to be 
open to question ; they are made dogmatically, for, as the object 
of these Essays is to render all things as plain as possible, discus- 
sions are generally avoided. Mr. Ashley gives a good summary of 
the extent to which feudalism prevailed here, and of the means 
taken by the Norman kings to prevent the feudal principle from 
entering into the system of government. Why we should 
naturally have thought the evil conduct of the English towards 
their female slaves an iniquity “ peculiar to more modern times,” 
we cannot conceive ; and we observe a slight slip in what is said 
of the pre-Norman legislation on the subject of siave-dealing—all 
sale of innocent persons out of the land was forbidden, though the 
law was certainly not enforced at Bristol. 

The administrative system under the Norman and Angevin 
kings is sketched by Mr. Oman in a well-arranged essay, which 
deals briefly and clearly with a large and intricate subject. At 
the same time, we cannot say that his remarks on the origin of 
municipal offices appear to us to be satisfactory, He seems to 
confuse the aldermen of crafts—or, as he calls them, guilds— 
with the aldermen of wards, the officers chosen by the members 
of acraft, in the presence of the mayor,“to supervise all their 
Art,” with the aldermen chosen by the commons of their respective 
wards, who in later times were constituted by the Crown justices 
of the peace and of gaol-delivery. And an attempt to vary a 
sentence of Dr. Stubbs in order to make it as much his own as 
possible has led him to assert that the town councillor has a 
“ pedigree” that dates back to the old system of the townsbi 
What Dr. Stubbs tells us is that we may discern “in the counci 
lors of the wards the successors to the rights of the most ancient 
township system” (i. 424, ed. 1875), and we thankfully receive 
this suggestive remark: But their “ pedigree” is, we believe, to 
be traced to that body of “ chiefest and discreetest men” that was 
summoned by the rhayor of a town to assist him, and that deve- 
loped into the oli ical and self-elective common council of 
later days. The whole subject is, of course, one of peculiar difli- 
culty, and is certainly not to be treated satisfactorily by any one 
who has made no effort “ at original research.” The early history of 
Parliament is dealt with by Mr. Medley, and the general character 
of the Constitution during the fifteenth century by Mr. 
who, among other matters, examines the place occupied by the 
Privy Council with care and intelligence. Of all the essays the 
last, by Mr. Wakeman, on the “ Influence of the Church on the 
Development of the State,” is the most interesting. After point- 
ing out the nature of Archbishop Theodore’s work, Mr. Wakeman 
states the leading characteristics of the early English Church ; he 
then goes on to note, first, the changes that followed the Danish 
invasion, and, later, the consequences that arose from the work of 
William the Conqueror and franc, showing how the Church 
became “ a society within the State, with other objects than those 
of the State, ized p y as a power apart from the State.” 
He traces the influence the Church “ exerted on the framework of 
the constitution, on the legislature, and on the executive,” and the 
relations in which she stood tothe pope, the king, and the people. 
Altogether the volume is well w reading, whether as an intro- 
duction to the study of larger bool:s, or by itself as @ convenient 
exposition of some of the conclusions arrived at by the Bishop of 
Chester, who, we are told, kindly looked over it while in the press. 

ependent thought reading that, consideri @ position 
the essayists hold, we-had a right to look for in re Apel gary 


VERY MODERN ANECDOTES.* 


OME people think books of anecdotes dull. Mr. Davenport 
Adams, who has also published a valuable “ Phrase Concord- 


* Modern Anecdotes: a Treasury of Wise and 
Hundred Years. Edited, with Notes, by W. Daven London 
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ance ” of Shakspeare, claims for them “ superiority over most other 
forms of parlour amusement.” This he does partly on the ground 
that an anecdote, “ wholly new as well as good,” is “ welcomed as 
a ‘thing of beauty,’ and mentally recorded as a ‘joy for ever.’” 
Also, because they may “ illustrate the history of the world.” It 
further appears that “the genuine anecdote lover . . . wants 
authentic matter.” Mr. Adams, having observed that most of the 
existing collections of anecdotes have been put together with 
insufficient regard to this fact, has compiled one which is not open 
to that reproach, “and it is hoped that it will, on this account, 
appeal powerfully to the taste and judgment of the true con- 
noisseur of anecdote. Here, at any rate, is pabulum not only for 
amusement, but for use.” It is not expressly stated why it is 
more profitable to use pabulum—which means, we suppose, tell 
Mr. Adams's anecdotes at the dinner-table—which is genuine than 
pabulum which is not; but no doubt the true connoisseur will 
understand it. Then Mr. Adams's anecdotes have the additional 
advantage of being “ strictly a Treasury of Modern Anecdote.” 
They are “emphatically modern,” which might be expected to 
mean that the late Master of Trinity, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, Mr. Labouchere, and Bishop Wilberforce, all of whom 
are reported to have said good things in their time, would supply 
the bulk of the pabulum. This is not the case. Mr. Adamss 
emphatically modern heroez of anecdote are Sydney Smith, 
Talleyrand, Hook, James and Horace Smith, Lord Erskine 
Curran, and so forth. 

The fourth anecdote is the hoary comparison of a tortoise to 


the authorities of St. Paul's, which is fathered, as usual, on. 


Sydney Smith, without a hint that the paternity is wrongly 
assigned. Will our readers credit, as the Quarterly Review 
would say, that the child is represented as “stroking the head of 
the turtle”? One does not like to speculate on the fute of a 
connoisseur who should spoil the venerable jest by this astonishing 
emendation. The wooden pavement joke fares little better. “.... 
when some impatience was expressed at the non-arrival of the 
prelate and other dignitaries, the worthy dean remarked that, as 
the question of blockbeads had to be discussed, they had no other 
course left to them than to wait.” Who the worthy dean was, or 
where he was dean of, or what he meant by thus mauling the 
joke which Mr. Smith was just going to hand down to posterity, 
we shall probably never know. The saying of the lawyer, that 
the further he went West the more convinced he felt that the wise 
men really came from the East, may possibly be as old as Jekyll, 
though it is more commonly given to Lord Westbury. It must 
have been said after the vice-chancellors began to sit at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and in any case is utterly pointless when told, as Mr. Adams 
tells it, without any reference to the fact that it was the envious 
utterance of an equity lawyer after occasional excursions to the 
courts of common law at Westminster. Legal anecdotes occupy 
much of Mr, Adams's space, a large proportion of them being 
stock Irish ones. The excellent retort administered to the man 
who said God had commanded him to apply to the Chief Justice to 
enter a nolle prosequi is taken away from Sir Vi Gibbs, and 
given to Chief Justice Holt of all people, who is, moreover, 
erroneously described as “ Lord Holt,” of whom. Sir George 
Trevelyan is alleged to have asserted that Lord Macaulay used to 
tell the story. Similarly, O'Connell is robbed of his ——- 
Piped, which is changed into an individual and given to Curran. 
r. Adams's enthusiastic appreciation of a good anecdote reveals 
unequalled in the annals of English wit. 
came from a theatre in Tottenham Court 
of Mortimer at the Haymarket in a play 
In the last scene Mortimer, being delirious, 
here is my honour now ?” and Colman, who had been 
“on tenterhooks during the whole play,” called out, “I wish your 
honour was in Totten Court again with all my heart” 
(P. 129). On aquite different occasion, as we learn from p. 167, one 
aulkner, who “had recently arrived from the provinces,” was 
acting at Covent Garden as Octavio in The Mountaineers. He, 
too, said “ Where is my houour now?” at a moment when “the 
anxious manager was at the wing watching the performance,” and 
the repartee came instantly, “I wish your honour was back again 
at Newcastle, with all my heart.” e same industry noticeable 
here on the of the collector characterizes the treatment of the 
harmless little story about the kingdoms visible from somewhere 
in Scotland. The “ three kingdoms” are amplified into six, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Kingdom of Fife—to which the 
little joke, properly made, owes most of its merit—is entirely left 
out. 


Perhaps the anecdotes of the last thirty years, which Mr. Adams 
does not consider modern enough to be enshrined in his “ Treasury,” 
are not so much to be pitied after all. As for those upon which 
he has set his mark, they are most of them old enough, and many 
of them good enough, to survive it, Here and there are to be 
found jokes not very widely notorious, the best of which is perhaps 
the utterance in French of an English peer, who is credited 
with “ Je voudrais si je coudrais, mais je ne cannais pas,” 


a coincidence perha 
An actor Fal 
Road to play the 
which is not ifed. 
had to say “ 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
vi. 
A Mone all the picture-books before us—and they are suf- 
ficiently numerous to en the whole of the fabulous 
family of the old lady that lived ina there is, though 


but a reproduction, that so far surpasses the rest in humour and 
fancy, in pictori invention, and in all that makes for 
artistic distinction, as to be completely isolated. In giving this 
lace to More “Graphic” Pictures by Randolph Caldecott 
Routledge) we are keenly alive to the good work in narrower 
compass provided by Miss Kate Greenaway’s A Apple Pie 
(Routledge), Miss Jane Dealy's The Land of Little 
(Hildesheimer & Faulkner), and in sundry illustrated books by 
Lizzie Lawson, Harriet Bennett, Harry Furniss, George Clausen, 
and other popular artists. In these there are prescribed limits 
that are readily. measured, the quality of humour is unvaried, 
tricks of touch are repeated till mannerism is a burden, and one or 
any drawing is the prototype of all. In Randolph Caldecott’s 
album, it matters not whether we take the de'ightful “ Legend of Old 
Chromer,” or the wonderful series of “ Facts and Fancies,” or “ Mr. 


‘Oakball’s Winter in Florence,” or “ Diana Wood's Wedding,” the ver- 


satility of the artist is apparent in every drawing with inexbausted 
resources and boundless suggestiveness. Miss Greenaway’s illus- 
trations to the old nursery rhyme are sure of a favourable recep- 
tion. The little girl in the figured frock, red sash, and white cap, 
singing for the pie with the sweet diffidence of conscious merit, is 
a charming conception. Mr. F. E. Weatherley and Miss Dealy 
are happily associated in the yey volume of poems and pictures 
aptly entitled The Land of Little People. The verses are bright, 
simple, expressive, and admirably suited to young children, yet in 
no respect childish or fantastic. Miss Dealy’s drawings of chubby 
babes and child-nurses are exceedingly winsome and lifelike, and 
tastefully reproduced in colour. Some of the smaller sepia sketches 
of the sea-shore or of dusky landscape are very pleasing, and in all 
the artist’s individuality is very agreeably displayed. From 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co. we receive a quartet of thin 
volumes, elegantly got up, illustrating by poems and pictures the 
charms of the four seasons, All four are printed and produced in 
Nuremberg by Ernest Nister, and are prettily illustrated b 
Messrs. George Olausen, A. W. Parsons, G. H. Thompson, R. F.. 
Mack, and others. The plates vary considerably in quality ; 
Mr. Clausen’s “ Winter Time ”in the Winter Songs and Sketches 
is very good, while “ The Gracious Hand” in the same volume is 
harsh and photographic. The sea-piece (p.22) in the Autumn 
volume is bad, and not a few of the designs are little removed 
from a favourite form of Christmas~-card art. The same 
ublishers issue Under the Mistletoe and Christmas Roses, both 
y Lizzie Lawson and R, E. Mack, and Al Round the Clock, 
with pictures by Harriet M. Bennett and verses by R. E. Mack. 
These three children’s books a strong family likeness, The 
illustrations depict children, sometimes with excellent truth to- 
nature, though more frequently with a suggestion of studied pose : 


the coloured drawings in all these instances are uced by 
chromo-lithography by Mr. Nister of Nuremburg, a process that 


levels all children to an enviable condition of rude health. 
Some of the designs printed in warm brown ink are far more 
agreeable than the garish pictures of doll-like children, “The 
First Sermon” in Under the Mistletoe is too faithfully reminiscent 
of a well-known picture by Mrs, Allingham to be considered an 
original drawing. The skittish pencil of Mr. Harry Furniss was. 

er little control when it perpetrated the astonishing frolics of 
the young ladies oes in the central picture of all the 
Year Round (Routledge). Never was such a hoyden in earthly 
ball-room as the fair nymph in pink with the magnificent stride. 
In Holiday Romps (Routledge), where the scene is the sea-shore, 
the humours are equally rare, the practical jokes as amazing, and 
the flow of fun as spuntaneous. From the same publishers we 
receive six examples of a series of short stories for young people, 
entitled In the Country, Maud Raymond's First Holiday, Kingie, 


Boxer’s Mistake, Ethel's Reward, and Kitty's Adventures, These 


ate capital books for the nursery, — in type, cheap, 
and with good woodcuts after M. EK. Edwards, Kate Urenaatoer, 
Harrison Weir, and other artists. Most of these stories aud 
pictures re-appear in the stouter volume, Maggie's 

ptain at, in preface to Masterman Ready, makes 
some admirable strictures on the falsity of the scenic presentment 
in the Swiss Fumily Robinson, and then wom to justify his 
criticism by his own inimitable example. riters of boys’ books 
in these days have profited by the lesson, and are careful not to 
represent their desert islands as combinations of Kew and the 
rege ee Gardens. This enthusiasm for scientific accuracy and 
the sobriety of — may, bes be carried so far as to extin- 
guish romantic fervour and ionate yearnings of humanity, 
until the recital of marvels i little more stimulating theit 


museum handbook or a popular lecture on science. Mr. Do 
Frazar appears to have 


in tempted by Marryat when he wrote 
his preface to Perseverance Island ; or, the Robinson Crusoe of the 
Nineteenth Century (Blackie & Son). “In all works of the 
Robinson Crusoe type,” says Mr, Frazar, “the wreck is alwa 
near at hand, the Pepe dry and preserved, and the days for 
rafting the same re calm and pleasant,” and, after this some- 
what feeble sneer, he announces his intention to tell the story of 
one “ thrown ashore almost literally naked upon a desert isle,” 
who by skill and knowledge surrounds bimself with scientific in- 
struments and the like that were “ utterly beyond the reach of his 
prototype, who had his wreck as a storehouse from which to draw 
is munitions.” Alas, re Robinson Crusoe! He was a poor 
creature compared with him of the nineteenth century, who, 
though a poor sailor with scarcely a rag on his back; and no- 
thing but the “Nautical Almanac,” Bowditch’s “Epitome, 
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‘and. the “Compendium of Useful Arts and Sciences,” made 
gunpowder, rifles, pistols, an astrolabe, a clock, a balloon, a 
submarine boat, a steamer, and other marvellous things, always 
miracles of ingenuity and frequently miracles of superfluous 
energy. The triumphs of this gifted but very conceited ca 
succeed one another — ity that is positively re- 
.volting. His superiority to “the o binson Crusoe” is so 
unceasingly proclaimed that one longs for some of Friday's 
relatives to make small meat of him over the flaming timbers 
of his precious boat. The tone of his narrative can only 
be deseribed the schoolboy word “cocky.” “I did not 
intend,” he tells us, “to make a fool of myself as the old 
Robinson Crusoe did ; I was not going to make any errors either of 
judgment or of figures”; and, to do him justice, he never does. 
Like the old Robinson Crusoe, he is not above being very heartily 
frightened by some goats; but, unlike him, who was “a bungler 
at anything and everything that he undertook,” he triumphed 
_gloriously by aid of his working brain and the ‘ Compendium, &c.’ ” 
What is very strange in the career of this castaway Crichton 
is that, though we find him making Bessemer steel after 
a brief sojourn in the island, his efforts to obtain fire 
and to preserve it (Chapter V.) are too puerile even for 
any well-read schoolboy. The title of Mr. Frazar's book 
is a mistake. It should be “The Shipwrecked Mariner's Complete 
Companion,” and every boy in the merchant service should procure 
acopy. Mr. Ballantyne’s books are always healthy, spirited, and 
entertaining, The Big Otter: a Tale of the Great Nor’ West 
(Routledge) overbrims with thrilling adventure, wondrous escapes, 
hunting incidents, and perils among wild beasts and Indians in 
the trackless forests and prairies of Canadian wilds. The boy who 
loves Nick of the Woods or Cooper's stories of Indian life will 
delight in this exciting tale. Mr. Ascott Hope’s The Hermit’s 
Aopuiice (Edinburgh: Nimmo & Co.) is an interesting and 
well-imagined story of the strange adventures of an eccentric 
German in the backwoods of America who has turned hermit 
when the hero, a runaway schoolboy, discovers him and his 
mysterious cave. The Indians in the story are much less graphi- 
y portrayed than this imposing anchorite, though the few inci- 
dents in the book are cleverly devised and ea. 
John Jerome ; his and Ways (Sampson & Oo.) 


is a very discursive volume by Miss Ingelow, put forth in the. 


guise of a novel, and yet not altogether a story, or a'romance, or 
an ethical treatise, or a collection of pensées, though possessing 
certain attributes common to all these. Perhaps Dr. Holmes 
furnished the model of Miss Ingelow’s rambling book, which is 
truthfully described as “without beginning,” though the end may 
be said, without sarcasm, to be a definite satisfaction to the reader, 
for the shadowy love-alfair that forms the one tangible point of 
interest is there consummated by the union of John Jerome and the 
beautiful Katherina. Scattered about the devious course of 
Jerome’s meditations and fragmentary narrative are some 
thoughts, humorous and pathetic, on children and animals, bi 
and flowers, the Eden state of woman and her coming ascendency. 
Teddy.:{Blackie .& Son), the of “A. Little Pickle,” 


work is worthy of in his prime. Another version from the 
French is Mme. Colomb’s Carol's Tittle Daughter (Routledge), with 
clever illustrations by Adrien Marie. The story of Pére Carol and 
little Mimi is sure of a favourable reception, and may be strongly 


recommended to young people. To show boy readers that boys were 
what 


always very m they now even in the days of the 
Greeks, and the Romans of heroic times, is the aim of 


the author of Ten Boys who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to 
Now (Blackie & Son), This clumsy title will not, oto, | 
ighten boys; for the book is really attractive, brightly written, | 
free from the prolixity common to books of moral purpose. | 


Stories, with an historical basis are apt to be tedious by reason of 
the flimsy. su eture of fiction, which. seldom co 

with the solid realistic foundation. This fault is not apparent in 
©. L. Mattéaux’s In Letters of Flame, or in Strong to Sh er, by 
E. Wynne, two historical tales published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
In the development of the first, history is tredted merely'as a 
setting to a pecreease narrative. The scene of the second A laid 
in Palestine, after Siege of Jerusalem, and o with the 
occupation of the Holy City by Hadrian. The heroine, Edna, 
@ beautiful Jewess, is an interesting character; and the story, 
though lacking in actuality, is carefully written. So man 
books have ap: of late that glorify the careers of “se 
made” men and make a fetish of success, it is refreshing to notice 


-a book of more generous stimulus and nobler aim, that does some- 


thing better than appeal to the selfish instincts of boys.: Such a 
book is Mr, James Burnley's The Romance of Invention (Cassell & 
Co.), which, true to its title, deals with the human interest of ‘the 
subject—the woes and disappointments of inventors, their hopes 
and fears, their faith and endurance, their mental and spiritual 
charaeteristi ther than the material progress involved in their 
discoveries. Mr. Burnley has executed a difficult task with equal 
skill and sympathy. His survey of a wide field will be found 
fruitful in suggestion by every thinking boy. Honour is My Guide 
(Cassell & Oo.), by Jeanie Hering (Mrs. Adams Acton), may be 
commended as a wholesome story, illustrative of Scottish home 
life, full of keen observation of children’s ways, and related with 
an artistic sense of the significance of the day of small things. Eif 
(Routledge), a shorter story by the same author, is distinguished 

y similar veracity; the two children, Elf and Theo, are 
studies rather than sketches, and form a whimsical contrast. 
From Messrs. Routledge & Sons we receive Mungo Park's Travelsand 
Travels of Dr. Livingstone, retold for young people by Mr, W. H. G. 
Kingston, and illustrated by many lively cuts after Mr. J. B. 
Zwicker. “A Story about Children” is not always.so interesting 
to children as to older folk; in Miss Walton’s The Hawthorns 
(Blackie & Son) the youngsters are so charmingly described and 
so natural in speech and action that they interest at the outset and 
awaken regret at the inevitable parting. Thorns and Moves, by 
Julia Goddard (Routledge), is a simple, wholesome story, ad- 
mirably suited to young girls, with a flow of unforced incident 
and bright, natural dialogue, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
I. 


E Christmas and New Year Tuck 

& Sons appear this year to be of infinite variety of form and 
design and of uncommon beauty of colour and printing. In the 
fine assortment of landscapes, figure-subjects, and flower-pieces 


‘that take the ordinary card form are some delicate reproductions 


in colour of artistic by. Edward A. Penleyy A. W. 
Parsons, A. Bowers, ©. White, and others. The studies of children 
by Emily Harding, the admirable series of “Heads of Prize 
»” by Helena J. Maguire, and some charming designs, in 
which the modern Christmas card is combined with one of antique 
style, are but a few of the more notable examples from many 
hundreds. The artistic merit of all the series published ae 
Tuck & Sons is so remarkable and well) sustained that choice-and 
discrimination are by no means easy. The “ Portfolio” sets: are 
ve! er Edinburgh” and the “Indian 
Village”; delightful pictures of “ Old Markets,” exceedingly har- 
monious in colour, by “Maister Alfred Rimmer”; the “Thin 
Line” series of military scenes, equally tasteful in colour ; Miss 
Jessie Chase’s “ Famous tee Churches,” set in frosty land- 
seapes; with other attractive subjects. Some sketches in sepia, 
by Mr. Allan Barraud, are! a pleasing relief to the eye satiated 
with colour.. Among new forms we ‘note the “ Crescent,” with 
floral designs on a silver ground; the “ Christmas Bell ” of frosted 
-silver, with a golden tongue; the “ Feather-fringed ” series, and 
the extremely pretty “ Private Card” series. The Etching series 
transcends the limits of Christmas cards. Here is the Constable 
with four etchings after the artist's most famous landscapes 
and portrait of Constable, by Mr. S. Myers. These: cannot be 
commended to the admirers of the great painter. More sumptuous, 
though scarcely more pleasing, than the Christmas Cards are the 
many hand-painted novelties in separate boxes, such a8 horseshoe 
mirrors, fans, note-books, satchels in silk or satin, and other 
elegant objects that differ but slightly from valentines. — 

A Collection of cards of high artistic merit designed in. America 
is forwarded by Messrs. Wirths Brothers. In the landscape 
subjects that form a large portion of those before us thé deli 
of the frosting is a special feature of excellence ; it is applied wi 
judgment, and not splashed heedlessly, as in the rude, early days 
of the process. The night-pieces of Messrs. Wirths are the ‘most 
beautiful we can recall; particularly good. are those painted on 
satin, and two (375) with pretty snowy conmssegeanee with 
snow, relieved by the dark tone of solemn starry sky. picture 
of the old mill (377) is a marvellous example of the frosting 
method. Messrs. A. R. Mowbray & Co, are the publishers of the 
“ Oxford Christmas Cards,” with designs of religious subjects by 
Mr. Wyndham Hughes and verses by Mrs, C. F. Hernamann, 
These have an excellent sobriety of taste and design, “ 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Figaro Christmas number for 1886 

_ fromvits predecessors. It is indeed full of illustrations, both 
plain and coloured, but very few of them display either much 
invention or much grace, and not a few are marked by a gaudi- 
ness of colour which we are not unused to in English, but are 
sorry to see in French, publications. A pretty fancy of girls 
worshipping a winged Love on the Christmas hearth, and a capital 
sheet of classical extravaganzas from the ingenious pencil of Caran 
d’Ache, are the chief things that redeem the number. 


Paris: “ Figaro” Office. London : Boussod, 


Vi 
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| 
sad ‘yo! Beapegrace who is possessed of yearnings: in his own 
pone to go to sea and know something of Robinson | 
‘Crusoe’s experiences, He is an amusing little fellow, with a rich | 
fund of animal spirits, and when at length he goes to sea with | 
Uncle Jack, pespeiy cokers down under the discipline and hard 
facts of life. House of the Little Wizard (Hatchards), by 
Joyce Darrell, introduces us to a charming German heroine, who 
reads romances to 4 ay, same & young atid nervous invalid, 
in a ghostly old castle, haunted of strange apparitions, The 
ghosts turn out to be only the cunning devices: of wicked con- 
spirators, and this grievous disillusion is only made acceptable 
because it is necessary to the happiness of the heir of Kriahenstein. 
Starthng Exploits o J, B. Quiés (Sampson Low & Co. 
translated from the French of M. Paul Oélidre by Mra. Casket 
Hoey and Mr. John Lillie, This enchanting book should become 
one of the most popular among the season’s novelties. The artist’s 
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The frontispiece of the November number of Les lettres et les 
arts (2) is a spirited figure of a Highland piper boldly etched. In 
the rest of the number there is as usual some interesting work, but 
the objection which some surly critics have made from the beginning, 
that the exquisite apparatus of this publication is too often 
lavished on matter unworthy of it, will hardly be removed by such 
trivialities as the full-page plate of trying on a dress facing 
p- 132, or the study of an extremely artificial young woman 
among flowers at p. 138, illustrating M. Halévy’s P oon The 
— of this—the young woman in bed—is better, and the 
reproduction of Holbein’s unicorns (p. 160) and chimney is ex- 

ent. The head of M. Claudius Popelin is better than his 
sonnets, and M. Dubufe’s embellishments for a piece of music: are 
pretty. There is a good article very well illustrated on Détaille, 
and an attractive portrait of Mlle. Reichemberg. 

Among reprints we have to notice a third and enlarged edition 
of M. Janet's History of Politics in their relation to Morality (3). 
This valuable book now runs to about fifteen hundred pages and 
carries the history to the beginning of the present century. M. 
Janet tells us that he hopes to work up floating material of essays 
into a continuation. The second volume of the very pretty and 
extremely cheap Jouaust Montaigne (4) has appeared, and the 
Librairie des Bibliophiles also publishes in better form than is 
worthy of it the spiteful libel on Frederick II., which goes (some- 
times) by the name of Voltaire’s memoirs (5). 

The founder of French agriculture, as Olivier de Serres (6) is 
sometimes called—the first writer of scientific and literary merit 
on it in French as he certainly was—has been bestatued, belauded, 
and to some extent bewritten, but, as far as the last process is 
concerned, by no means correctly if M. Vaschalde is to be trusted. 
His new biographer has determined to remedy this, and being a 
local antiquary of experience, he has been able to hunt up “ le 
document ” in a very businesslike and successful manner. 

M. Davin, who is a “lieutenant de vaisseau” in the French 
navy, has written a decidedly interesting series of papers on what 
may be called the French Pacific station, beginning with Punta 
Arenas, going up the South American Pacific littoral, and ending 
with the Sandwich Islands, Tahiti, and the Marquesas(7). The 
papers are simply and intelligently written, without Chauvinism, 
roa with observation. The phototype reproductions of drawings 
are, however, not a success, bei ways blurry and sometimes 
quite undecipherable. 

The late Duke de Broglie’s Souvenirs (8) are now completed by 
a fourth volume. We shall probably take an opportunity of re- 
viewing this important book as a whole. 

If Dye tommee and especially medical guide-books, are not of 
absorbing interest to the general reader, they are very interesting 
indeed to the persons for whom they are written. The intending 
visitor to Arcachon will find “all about it” in Dr. L e's 
book (9), the said all being put scientifically, clearly, and, as far as 
We can judge, candidly. 

M. Rémo’s book is silly even among women’s-rights literature (10), 
and that is saying a great deal. Its author’s folly and his ignorance 
are rather happily shown by a sentence of the finest writing of 
the “ vieille silhouette silencieusedu Parlement” of “ce West- 
minster . . . dont les gothiques clochetons cherchent depuis 
tant dannées,” &c. Let this console Sir Charles Barry for many 
unkind remarks, M. Rémo evidently thinks his work coeval, let 
us say, with the Abbey. 

The two most interesting things in the essays which M. Nisard 
has now collected (11) from some twenty years’ scatterings are @ 
paper on Zoilus and one on Sainte-Beuve’s notes to his aits 
contemporains. We frankly profess dissent from the general 
literary theories which M. Nisard has championed during his long 
and honourable career. But no competent person questions the 
ability with which he has defended them, or the ence of the 
French in which he has clothed them. Therefore we salute 
conclusion of 

is sixteenth lustre. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


R. HENRY CABOT LODGE'’S Alexander Hamilton 
(Edinburgh: Douglas), the second volume of the English 
edition of “ American Statesmen,” naturally follows the biography 
of Thomas Jefferson, which was recently reviewed in these columns, 
and of which it forms the complement. While, however, the lives 
of these eminent men cannot be dissociated, it is equally impossible 
to treat of either effectively without throwing the strongest light 


(2) Les lettres et les arts. Novembre. Paris: Boussod, Valadon et 
Cie. 


istoire de la science politique dans ses rapports avec la morale, Par 
Pen Troisitme édition. Paris: Alcan. 

(4) Les essais de Montaigne. Tome. Paris: Jouaust. 

5) Mémoires pour servir a la vie de M. de Voltaire. Paris: Jouaust. 
(6) Olivier de Serres. Par H. Vaschalde. Paris: Plon. 

(7) 50,000 milles dans Océan Pacifique. Par A. Davin. Paris: Plon. 
Tome tv. Paris: Calmann- 


Arcachon, ville d'été, ville d’hiver. Par le Doctour F. Lalesque. 
Paste: Maison. 
(10) L’égalité des sexes en Paris : 
t) Nouveaur Phistoire et littérature. Nisard. 
(1) 


on their radical antagonism. There was nothing in common between 
Jefferson, the doctrinaire, the editor of Tom Paine, the admirer 
of the French Revolution, and Hamilton, the anti-Jacobin states- 
man. Unlike his rival, Hamilton was no demagogue or director- 
general of caucuses; and he was, before all things, a constructive 
statesman of the highest apntnte his administration of the 
Treasury abundantly proved. T points of antipathy, with 
their diverging lines of political results, are clearly set forth in 
Mr. Lodge’s brief, well-written narrative; at the same time, the 
author is needlessly anxious to disclaim for Hamilton any sym- 
thy with England in her conflict with the French revolution 
vernment of 1793 and subsequently. Mr. Lodge’s repea 
assertion that Hamilton was unfriendly to England may possess a 
certain abstract truth; but we must judge a man’s convictions 
by his acts, and Hamilton’s policy ro my the mother-country 
was one of conciliation. Moreover, the American who was not 
favourable to France in that critical period was against her. 
Hamilton’s attitude towards Genet, the French envoy, was only a 
single proof among many, though a very notable one, of a neutrality 
that was decidedly beneficial to English interests. As this polic 
received the support of Washington and other unblemis 
patriots, Mr. Lodge's testimony to Hamilton’s anti-British views 
1s somewhat superfluous, Of ilton’s relations with Jefferson 
the author writes with commendable impartiality, denouncing as 
“a clumsy and transparent deception” the excuse of the latter 
that he was “du by Hamilton” when he assisted him in 
ing his financial scheme in 1790. i 

The new volume of “ Morley’s Universal Library ”"—Famous 
Pamphlets (Routledge)—is a venture in cheap reprints that might 
well be extended to several volumes. It includes the “ Areo 
gitica,” “Killing No Murder,” “The Shortest Way with Dis- 
senters,” “ The Orisis,” Archbishup Whately's “ Historic Doubts 
relative to Napoleon,” and Bishop Copleston’s “ Advice toa Young 
Reviewer.” Good as the selection is, it is far from being exhaus- 
tive of the historic stores at Mr. Morley’s command. That such a 
book should find a multitude of readers is rather a hope than a just 
expectation, for these and similar reproductions of good literature 
are completely overwhelmed by the mass of bad books and books 
that are trashy rather than vicious. It is well enough to congra- 
tulate ourselves on the freedom of printing, to rejoice that the 

may be trusted with an lish phlet or a:“shilli 

ful,” and may swallow what they will, and not through “ the 
pipe of a licenser,” as Milton says. ere is an obverse to this. 
leasing picture that is a good deal overlooked. If Milton were 
iving at this hour, he might find something to say not less ora- 
torical than the “ Areopagitica” on those who purvey for the 
“common people ” by way of the unlicensed sewer. who are 
alive to this ever-growing evil must hope for the widest circula- 
tion of Mr. Morley’s excellent series, There is not one of its two- 
and-forty volumes that does not represent the higher aims of 
2 i f arried couple in a foreign land 
@ experience of a young m cou a j 
in the subject of Ranch Life in California, by E. M. H. (Allen 
& Co.) By the shores of Clear Lake, in view of Konocti 
mountain, they built them a house, hauled timber, sank wells, 
cleared the land, planted olives, vines, blackberries, reared fowls 
and other produce—all of which multifarious labour is piquantly 
described in a series of letters, obviously not intended for pub- 
lication, and therefore both entertaining and instructive. Travellers 
and those about to settle in California may glean some useful hints- 

By of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine (Sam; 
Casting Away 8. rs. I pson 
Low & Co.), though an amusing trifle, is not one of Mr, Stockton’s. 
happier inventions. If we accept the ludicrously incredible situa- 
tion in the opening pages, which sets forth the casting away of 
two middle-aged ladies from the Middle States, and their pro- 
us voyage by means of oars and lifebelts to an uninhabited 
, the surprising incidents that follow are almost as persuasive 
as they are oe 

Illiam Dhéne, an historical drama written by Mr. W. E. Windus, 
and printed for private circulation, deals with certain stirring 

litical events in the history of the Isle of Man that are inci- 

ntally treated in Peveril of the Peak, Uliam Dhéne, otherwise 
William Christian, is one of those honest characters whose good 
intentions and lack of energy are very unheroic qualities in troublous 
times. It is with the Countess of Derby we sympathize, and not 
with Christian, in the critical opening scene of Act IT. Skilfully 
presented throughout and powerfully revealed in this scene, she 
is the true heroic figure, the heroine of a drama without a hero, 
The minor characters are carefully sketched, the blank verse is 
smooth and correct, though wanting in variety of cadence, and 
the action needs more movement and contrast. 

From Messrs. Clowes & Sons we receive Reminiscences of the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, a handsome commemorative volume, 
edited by Mr. Frank Cundall, with etchings and sketches of Mr. 

important objects, collections, 
in the artist’s drawings, and these form 


The Chimes (Routledge & Co.), with t 
Leech, tastefully bound and clearly pri 
addition to the publishers’ beautiful “‘ Pocket Li ” 

For the “ Canterbury Poets” Mr. J. A. a edits the 
Dramatic Works and ics of Ben Jonson (Walter Seott), a 
selection discreetly compounded and introduced by an admirable 
biogre phical and critical preface. 

vers of mystery will find the wherewithal to arouse con- 


| 
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a | altogether a valuable memorial of the great show. 
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and excitement in The Skeleton Key (Ward & Downey), 
r. Richard .Dowling’s Christmas Annual, and we can promise 
them no disappointment till the end is reached. This, of course, 
is as it should be, though the disappointment is due to the lame 
and ineffective ending of a clever story. 

Mr. F. B. Doveton has collected from many sources his Sketches 
in Prose and Verse (Sampson Low & Co.), thus rescuing them 
for a while from the swift oblivion of periodical The 
author's verse is decidedly superior to his , and among the 
descriptive and sentimental pieces are not a few that clothe pretty 
fancies in graceful, expressive, and well-turned metre. There is 
no single poem that attains to distinction in E. Nesbit’s Lays 
and Lyrics (Longmans & Co.) “The Moat House,” a legend of 
Jove and treachery, with a tragic dénowement, is the most striking 
example of the poet's powers. 

Dr. J. M. H. Martin’s Ambulance Lectures (Churchill) contains 
much valuable advice on the treatment and transport of the sick 
and injured, with an excellent chapter on nursing, a brief and 
sound anatomical exposition, with capital illustrations. 

The Stockbroker's Telegraphic Code, issued by Messrs. F. C. 
Mathieson & Son, is a useful pocket-volume of code-words for the 
use of stockbrokers and their clients, designed to facilitate trans- 
actions by telegraph or telephone. The code is arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and is ingeniously adapted to the compiler’s novel 
enterprize, 

Among our new editions are Greek Lays, Idylls, and 

E. M. Edmonds (Triibner & Co.); Belcaro, by Vernon Lee 
{Satchell); First Year of Scientific Knowledge, from the French 
of Paul Bert (Relfe); and the third edition of Dr. Tucker Wise’s 

ine Winter in its Medical (Churchill). 

e have received the fiftieth annual issue of Low's Handbook 
to the Charities of London (Sampson Low & Co.); and from 
Messre. Macmillan & Co, Dickens's Dictionary of the wry 
Oxford, and the companion Handbook to the University of - 
bridge, for the current year. 

e have also received The Asclepiad, the fourth quarterly 
number (Longmans & Co.) ; The Silver Bridge, and other Poems, 
Mr Elizabeth Akers (Boston: Houghton & Co.); Kosmos, &c. 
—— Paul & Co.) ; Golden Fetters, by John Lascelles (Kegan 

ul & Co.); Day Dreams of Youth, by S. He Crawford 
(Harrow : rhead); Z'wo Trips to the Emeraid Isle (Lliffe) ; 
Ceylon: a Descriptive Poem (Kegan Paul & Co.); and the seventh 
volume of the Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon- 
General’s Office, U.S, Army, Washington. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMOVED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonn Hart, 
33 SourHampton Srreer, Stranp, Lonvoy, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satrorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is #1 10s. 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witu1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F.Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalyar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 
The publication of the Sarunpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 
Copies of the SatuRDay Revizwmay be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Foruerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 


Capuecines, and of Messrs. 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


The Saturpay Review can also be had of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 
15 Quat Masséna, Nice, and Mr. J. G. Forsertnanam, 59 Rue 
Antibes, Cannes. 


Copies of the Satunpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 


warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent Suiject 
Py blish ealt 


tn Town or Country on application to the 


Nearly ali the back Numbers of the Satunpay Revirw may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, VOLUME LXI., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each, Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. May be had at 


the Office, or through any Bookseller. 
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“ Fort Funk" in Politics. Does England hate Coalitions ? 
Berlioz’s ‘ L’Enfance du Christ.” 
The Rush of New Companies. ‘‘La Grande Duchesse.” 
Diplomatic Relations with Rome. 
“Henry IV." at Cambridge. 
The London Symphony Concerts. Hexenkuche. 

The Order of Merit. 


A New Translation of Pausanias. 
Six Novels. Social Arrows. Four Novels. 
Mediaval Art. Euchre. Two Books on Angling. 
A British Museum Catalogue. A Condensed Russian Grammar, 
Constitutional Essays. Very Modern Anecdotes. 
Christmas Books. Christmas Cards. French Literature. 
New Books and Heprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYOEUM.—FAUST. At Eight o'clock. Mephistopheles, Mr. 
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(THE NEW ATHENAZUM CLUB—Scientific, Literary, and 


Social—has VACANCIES for a limited number of additional MEMBERS without 
© i will be forwarded 


Fee. Particul with lst of Vice-Presid and 
on application to the SECRETARY, 2% Suffolk Street, Pall Mail. 


VilcToRia UNIVERSITY.—The COUNCIL are about to 
appoint EXTERNAL EXAMINERS in the following subjects :— 
1, MATERIA MEDICA and PHARMACY. 
2. MEDICINE. 
3. BOTANY. 
The nti.ent will be for three years, at the expiration of which the Examine will not 


be for re-election.—For further particulars, apply Rre. -\pplicatious 
must be sent on or belure December 
__ Manchester. A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—The following are the Dates 
| at which the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the 
Year 1887 will commence : 


| Matriculation ......cs0+++++ Monday, January 10, and Monday, J 20. 

Bachelor of Arts Tater iate, Monday. 

.A., Monday, Uctober 24. P 
| Master of Arts.....seeeeee0e Branch I., Monday, June 6; Branch II., M » Jane 13 
Branch T11., M ,June 20; Branch IV. 
ewe Examinations, .. Tuesday, November 29. 

Bachelor of Science Intermediate, Monday, July 18, 
.Sec., Monday, 

Doctor of Science Vithin the first Twenty-one days of June. 

Bachelor of I Monday, January 3. 

Doctor of Laws... Tuesday, January 18. 

Bachelor of Medicine........ Pooteninecy Scientific, Monday, January 16, and Monday, 
| Monday,July 11, 
.B., Monday, Oct 
| Bachelor uf Surgery ..+..+++ ‘Tuesday, Decem’ 
| Master in Surgery Monday, December 5. 

Doctor of Medicine... Monday, December 5. 

Monday, December 12. 
Music Intermedi Monday, 

Doctor of Music ...+.000000+ Intermediate, Monday, December 12, 

D.Mus., Monday, ber 19. 
Art, $e., of Teaching Tuesday, March 
|. The Regulations relating to the above Degrees be obtained on appli- 
_eatign to "The Registrar ofthe University of London, Burlington .rdena, London, W."" 
M.A., Regiatrar.. 
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